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Celestiais—Pataick O'Fiyxs afterwards Baccuvus; Jupiter, 


Mars, Mercury, Apotto, Cupip. 
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Celestials.—Juno, Vexus, Pattas, Hese, ARRINADE. 
Infernal.—PRoseRPine. 
Countrymen, Policemen, Supernumeraries, &c. &e. 


The first two scenes on Earth, all the others in the Moon. 





Act. Ist. Scene Ist. 
A large tap room, and several countrymen drinking at a table. 
First Countryman. Who is the greatest rogue in Balafin ? 


Second Countryman. The greatest rogue !—Why who but 


Paddy Flynn! 
Who kisses all the 
and thin; 


Third Countryman. 


Wife, widow, maid? 
Fourth Countryman. Why, who but Paddy Flynn! 


First Countryman. Who swears that to be sober isa sin ? 
Second Countryman. 


Flynn! 
Third Countryman. Who with his cudgel makes the pa- 
rish spin 2. 
Fourth Countryman. a course tis no one else but Paddy 
ynn! 


But hush! we can’t pursue the matter now, 
For here he comes, as usual in a row! 


Enter O'Flynn, flourishing his cudgel, and trailing his coat along 
the ground after him. 


O'Flynn. “Who'll thread on me coat? It’s fair murdther | 


be dad! 

Even a fight we can’t muster, the times is so bad! 

First Countryman. How now, Pat!—what’s the row? 

O'Flynn. Och! a mere squall! 
It’s likely they may hang me soon !—that’s all! 

Countryman. Hang you!—What for? 

O'Flynn. Faix, nothing very grait, 
I'll sing it for you, if you'll only thrait. 

Liquor is handed to OF lynn, who drinks and sings. 


O’FLYNN’S SONG. 


Arr—“‘ It’s all botheration from bottam to top.” 
I’ve been to the races, and twinty such places, 
To see the fair faces, me chapther an’ text; 
An’ I kiss’d thim be dozens, mid lovers and cousins, 
Tho’ faix, twas thimselves, that look’d mighty perplex’d ! 
I knock’d down the docthor—also the tithe proctor, 
His wife, I so shock’d her, she gave a big grin; 
So I coax’d and caress’d her, and to my heart press’d her, 
Sez she, “for a tester you’re Paddy O'Flynn !”” 


A bailiff I whipp’d ‘oo—the sheriff I clipp’d too— 
His daughter | lipp’d too—altho’ she’s a shrew ; 
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he judge I set schraimin’, an’ if I’m not dhraimin’ 

I think that I kilt a big peeler or two; 

And I dhrank be the pottle, from noggin and bottle, 
Ould Nick paid the shot all, for sake of the sin, 

But phew! if you’re frisky, an’ any ways risky, 
Come fight for some whisky wid Paddy O’Flyun ! 
Countryman, (handing O’ Flynn a bottle to drink from.) 

Here Pat’s your equal, try a round with that! 

Messenger, (running in.) Blood! here’s a troop of peelers 

come for Pat! 
O’F lynn. How many are there ? 
Messenger. 


Twenty ! 
O’F lynn. Bloodinage! 
| That’s eight too many !—twelve’s me proper gage ! 
But never mind, [’ll throw the others in ! 
_ Hurraw! they’re here!—Saint Patrick for O'Flynn! 


| [Enter a number of police men, when a fight ensues, and O'Flynn 
beats his way through them and exit. } 


Act Ist. Scene 2d. 
| A Wood. 

Enter O'Flynn, running with a bottle in one hand and his cudget 
| in the other. 

. O'Flynn. O! be the mortial Pat, you’re ruined quite ; 
| You'll kilt an’ murthered be this very night; 
| I whaled me dozen nate—but twinty-five 
| Is twice too much for any man alive ! 
| Some daicent fairy taich me what to do! 
| Voice from the trees. Whatdo you want, Pat Flynn ? 

O'Flynn. Why, who are you 2 

Voice. I’m Puck the fairy—like yourself a rake; 
_ And come to help you for acquaintance sake. 
| O'Flynn. _Thin help me out of this, me little beauty ; 

Voice. Whisht, Pat! : 

O'Flynn. I'm all attintion as in duty! 

Voice. There is a second, in every year, 
When, whatever one wishes, he’ll have without fear ; 
That second’s at hand !—wish away—wish away! 

O'Flynn. Thin I wish to begin, I was sailin the say ; 
I wish [ was off in Ameriky nate ; 
I wish I was able the peelers to bait ; 
I wish I was stuck in some tree wid the crows! 

[Shouting without. 

Och! murdther they’re comin’ !—I wish, the Lord knows, 
That my bottle might always be full an’ in tune, 
An’ that I, Paddy Flynn, was away in the moon! 


O'Flynn dreps through the stage, and at the same moment the 
peelers rush in. [Scene closes. 


| 


| Act ist. Scene 3d. 


The moon—the earth seen in the distance several times larger than 
| the moon appears to us. This scene in the moon is supposed to be 
| Tartarus, the home of the infernals. Mercury, Mars, and others 
| of the Celestials discovered fighting with Pluto—Vulcan—the three 
|  Cyclops—and others of the infernals. After abrief resistance the 
| énfernals are defeated. 
| Mars. Pluto! 

Pluto. My lord! 


In half an hour—d’ye see, 
| Fair Arrinade must be restored to me, 
| Or Faith I'll set all hell on fire for fun; 
, And hang your Cyclops, every mother’s son! 


[ Celestials retire. 
Pluto. Vulcan, poor Pluto’s diddled!—that’s a fact! 


And Vulcan’s dish’d! 
And all our heads are crack’d ! 


| 
' 
| Vulcan. 
Cyclops. 
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In making bad look good—and dark look sunny. 
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poem And must we give her up? en ere Mercury with his cudgel, and belabors Mars. 
ops. r hang, he told us; Mars. Oh, mighty stranger, do some mercy show ! 
ulcan. And have hell made—alack! too hot to hold us! ey, ’ . y a... 
Pluto. Well, tis my luck—dame Fortune ne’er could like ae nit Taeee't, Sveesges wie, Oh! oh! " 
O! that foronce some lucky thought would strikeme! [me; . oe 


: Do, valient Vulcan, bid him spare my life! 
LAs he says the last word O'Flynn tumbles down on Pluto's head, Vulcan. Give it him, Pat—the rascal kiss’d my wife! 
when both fall to the ground. (The infernals force the celestials past the side wings opposite those 
Pluto. Forfend us now, ye powers of good and evil! they entered at, until all are out of sight—Mercury so00n returns, 
One of the Cyclops. If that’s a thought, then thinking is running away.) 
the devil ! - | Mercury. Now limbs!—sweet limbs!—your utmost, I 
Vulcan. Thought!—No I’llswear some Yankee rogue has beseech ! 





New fashion’d thunderbolts to spoil the trade, [made , Re-enter Mars, running, 

And this is one!—Oh, horror! 1 must fail | Mars. The devil take the last!—I’m O. P. H.! 

Or give my creditors some good leg bail! k | { The remainder of the celestials then re-enter and run away, followed 
O'Flynn (starting to his feet.) Gintlemin, am I moon | by the infernals and O° Flynn.} 


struck ?2—tell me soon : ; 
Or Bloodinages, have I struck the moon? ip O rhyes (while preseinathy rage.) Hannamajowl faggaballa, 
Pluto (rismg slowly.) Bee’st thou a spirit of grace, or gob- | + ‘he Doy your thracks to follow : 
That has my nose and chin tegether jamm’d? _—[lin damn’d, | Acr Ist, Scene 4th. 
Vulcan. e comes in euch a questionable shape, | [A small grotto scene, with a large rock in the back ground. Enter 
I take him more for some ee ae | Pluto and O' Flyun.] 
Say, I conjure you, are you man or devi ; ; 
O'Flynn. othat a pinch—I turn ason a swivel ; | Yy “a l aie ee nee - you, Pat, 
With men I am a man, but still have been, es . 


The divil among the girls of Balafin, O’Flynn. Is it tell Proserpine, that scowlds you so ? 
Vu'can. How come you then to soar so,high to-night? My feelin’s, Pluto !—Honor bright, you know ! 

For man of flesh you must be wondrous light! | Pluto* And whisper—as the maid’r a silly elf 
Pluto. He came with such acrash upon my pate _ No dodging, eat !—no sheep's eyes for yourself! 

I take him rather for a man of weight! Eo O'F lynn. Murdther ! I'd die, first !—Pluto, now be still ; 
OFlynn. I weigh enough faith, not to shame me mait! | You'll burt me feelin’s—’pon me sowl you will. 


Pluto. Then, Pat, she’s in the heart of that big stone. 


Sige Bey w. ; 
But tell us, mister—isn’t this place hell ? O'Fiyan. Oh! getminon ! 


Pluto. Itis. 


OF lynn. Bad luck to it, I knew it well! _ Pluto. Truth, ‘pon houor. 
And ieaas all divils!—aint yees, gintlemin ? | , OF lynn. cau Well, ochone! 
Pluto. No sir, all gods! People have different ways in different parts ; 
* O'Flynn. ’ rf pace Ee eo _ Here, it would seem, the stones have women’s hearts, 
Your divils must be the beauties that got cowld. _ While in the town of Balafin, ’tis known, 
Pluto. How? | The women (some, at laist) have hearts of stone. 
Vultan. What? But show her, Pluto. ; : 
O'Flynn. Your pardon, if I've made too bowld! |, Piuto. : First, as we're alone, 
But if yees don’t, why thin, beyond a doubt, - r | You's honest !—sure @ ; 
‘We'd better make a ring, and fight it out! | OF lynn. , Phe saints wash out | enbzpsenaly 
Pluto. Were! less sad, I’d laugh, the thing’s so fanny! _, Honest!—Why, man, I’m wan ov the O’Flynns ! 


O'Flynn. Less sad!—Just take a chrop ov this, my honey, | But where’s the door ?—it’s neither here nor there! 


Its not to be oudone for love or money ! Pluto. No, Pat, nor damme, if itsany where, 
Six words of magic lets her out and in! 


(Plhto drinks and becomes animated. | O'Flynn. Repait thim Pluto; 
| 


Pluto. O, bliss ! O, love!—What, give up Arrinade ! Pluto. ; _ No—’twould be a sin; 
Give them all ropes first !—Hang it, who’s afraid ! For then you'd hear them—which, as one may say, 
Vulcan. Let it go round. Might throw you both Pat, in temptation’s way. 


' Vulcan (after drinking.) O, draught of wonder, : [Hands the bottle to Pluto, who drinks. 

My veins run fire !—Come, buckle on my thunder! ~ now we'll drink her ie. | P Dri . 
Cyclops. Let us have some, too! —wont you, stranger ?—say! luto. es, Pat, yes! [Drinks again. 
O'Flynn. In welkim, boys! O'Flynn. And now, suppose we drink her health again. 
Cyclops (after drinking round.) We're well again, huzzay ! Pluto. Aye, Pat boy, three times three, or ten times ten! 
Piuto. O, mighty Esculapius—welcome !—welcome ! hotent 1 ahd d Saber + pede tees uabmaae 
Vulcan. We bless the hour that made you first to hell come! Gi ee tiglaes. “fi i. . PL as ie pacrsiony llow: 
Cyclops. For now we'll make those dandy rascals scamper! | {2¥° US Your ag i oleate’ Aggy OF aaa Pog al 


O’F linn. Ov coctee! | O'Flynn. ell, never mind, we'll drink her health in this. 
| 


, : And stagger so!—How are you—mad or tame ? 
“OFtge. Wit we bole Agile thee? Why Pat, you're drank! O Pat, you rogue, for shame. 
Fudinn. e were like winking ! | O'Flynn. | esa fF pe mee ns me honey! 
O'Flynn. Och! thin hell’s just the place for me Im | Pluto, (drinking. Well, here’s your health, Yes Pat, for any 
thinking! : ee very drunk ; = a me tell 7m no 5 {money. 
’ . at drunkenness is drunkenness :—that's : 
gaa ata cng _Bat still Pat, as I said, I'm very dry, 
For don’t I come from Balafin, you know " wabgs | For you drank last—Fut “os bes ag segue; O fe! 
Pluto. Then you are just in time to have a spar. F “oO a W, oe —_ ‘eB ty Me ik dl ; 
O'Flynn. Hurraw! that’s luck! ynn. Wellnow let s have thim little words ov magic. 
Pluto Hush | heees the cod of war! Pluto. I will Pat, if you'll stand where you can’t hear me. 
; } 8 oe ty | O'Flynn, (getting behind Pluto’s back. Vm three mile off, 
Enter Mars. ' spaik up, you need’nt fear me. , 
Mars. Now, Pluto, bring that maid forth on a suddint. Pluto, (aside.) I’m just the chap to manage that, O Flynn, 
Pluto. I’d see you harg’d first, Mars, and then I wouldn’t! | Lhe thief, T wouldn’t trust him with a pin : 
Mars. Why you're all drunk ! But now for little Arry in the block, 
Pluto. Just so. Cupid attend.— With groan and shock cleave rock ! . 
Mars. Then you're all lost ! [ The rock flies open, and Arrinade is discovered inthe centre. 
Pluto. You lie! and soon you'll prove it to your cost! ARRINADE SINGS. 
Mars. Onwards ! celestials—on, and storm all hell! Am—Gathering of the MacGregors. 
Pluto. Forward, infernals—at the rogues pell mell! I love a young god—yea a dozen or two, 
(4 fight ; the infernals have the advantage—O’F lynn knocks down Yet none but old Pluto is coming to woo, 
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PADDY'S ARRIVAL IN THE MGON, 
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With a cloud on his brow that might darken the sun ; Dut say, didst ever love ¢ 
And yet sooty old Pinto is better than none! O'Flynn. O! benor! never! 
O! Arry! Arry! Arry! Until this bout; but now I’ lost for ever. . 
1 O! Arry! tt ! Arry! Arrinade. You love me then? 
This rock is a nut of most excellent flavor, O'Flynn { do, by ail thas preeious. 
For I must remain its sweet kernel for ever. Arrinade. O! catch me or Tl faint !—C! goudy gracious! 
he « : [| Pulls into O Fiynn'’s ’ 
O'Flynn, (advancing.) Well afther thatould Pluto I give in; ’ : | ; meg : meee A 
Be this an that she baits all Balafin ! But heavens! who's that among the bushes shrunk? 
Pluto. Paws olf there Pat, you villain—that’s no go. O'Flynn. Only ould Pluto, lox e, an’ he's Mind deank! ? 
The lady’s private property, you know. Pluto, (rising-) W ho says m drunk when lean walk a line? 
[ Pluto tumbles over and falls asleep. Proserpine, (without.) [do, you heast ! Aico 
Enrer Curivp— With his bow charged. Piuto. lie dain! that’s Proserpine. 
Cupid. Now for a shotat Arrinade in haste. Where are you, Pat? [seeing OFlynn|—O thunder! But PU 
[ Cupid shoots the arrow. | With groan and shock close rock ! | pose you. 
That’s home, sweet home! : [ The rock closes cn Ary inade _ th ron ing O Fiynn ont. 
Arrinade. Sweet home! Then I've no taste! O'F'ynn. [Enter P ; The devil prank foo paw 
But ah! who’s this— ods what al Vv ] ’ : Lnurer ro se FP SMEs welh am numoer e dt “s€ ine} Cu 
Alas! Alas! I feel al “ie a case “a yes ¥ Resse ra 998 Your peat wife, eee these preity lits, 
O’Fiynn. My sarvice ma’am—you ne ; ~a, ou eave at home, while you co Kissing calis, i 
‘ But tell us, siteaias you Miss keeiet sep aaers You brute, you beast, why will ycu serve ry = © an —_ 
® Arrinade. 1am; but who art thou, thou shape sublime ? [ = rer 8 gre laps veel aGl a a ones r a 
O'Flynn. I’m one, Pat Flynn! writ, running, fuilowed by Proserpine ai —e 
m e * a 
«OF yan And Married ‘" , Act Ist. Scene 5ru. 
zs n : 
Arvin. : That’s prime! Hal! of Jupiter—Ciords etcetera. 
Apollo’s but . Cyclop matched with you. Present, Jupiter—Juno—Venus—Pallas—Hebe— Apollo. 
yoke aes (kissing her.) I like your taste, Miss. Jupiter. Ladies I’m sick st heart—] swear I am! 
rrinade. 


And to taste metoo! | That washy nectar isn’t worth a damn ! 
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“While mortals fare on wine ? 
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Juno. O! Jupiter for shame. And Jadieshere ! 
Jupter. Well, must great Jupiter drink treacle beer 
I swear I won’t 
Fil hang my brewer! hang me if I don’t! 
Hebe My liege i’ve tapt another hogshead—taste it ; 
Jupiter [tasting and throwing it away] 
Bah ! ’tis bad water spoiled ! 
Juno. Nay Ju, don’t waste it ! 
Jupiter. Iwill, and drink no more, for to my thinking 
The necter nowadays is not worth drinking ; 
Besides it makes you women so malicious ! 
Juno! Oh! Ammon! 
Venus. Oh! ye'gods and little fishes ! 
iter. I wishI were a man and lived below ! 
Venus Well surely so you can—at least we know 
You once became a swan for Leda’s use! _ 
Juno. By which great Ammon, made himself a goose! 
Jupiter A goose : Why madam, know you who I am ? 


Juno. O yes! the moon’s great lord, my pet lamb ? 
Suse. I am the thunderer ! ae 
Juno pity | Yes sir king, 


broad—but here ’tis quite another thing ;_ 
= home I’m thunderer and will have my fling ! 
Song—air Garryowen. 
h abroad mighty Jupiter, Oh! 
bas | hp ia thin fm flash till Apollo looks blue ; 
But at home with the ladies sir Jupiter, know, 
‘Tis but little your thunder and lightning can do ; 


‘For our eyes can dazzle your lightning’s flash ; 


And our tongues can drown your thunder’s roar 
Then Jupiter—Jupiter don’t be rash, : 
But give up the breeches, and say no more ; 
te would presume to look glum 
In the house where his wife shou!d have limitless rule ; 
“Were he mine and refused to be civil, or dumb, 
Faith I’d comb out his curls with a three-legged stool ! 


Venus. Madam I give you credit for your spirit ! 
Pallas. Aud I, ’tis any ladies chiefest merit ! 
Juno. Yi teach him better than to thunder here ! 
Jupiter. Well ladiesI give in! _ 
Juno. You must my dear ! 
Jupiter. Must! and to Jupiter! alas! alas! 

If this gets wind they'll write me down an ass. 
Venns. An ass!—and surely that should make you vain ! 
Jupiter. How Venus how ¢ 
Venus. O ! that I'll soon explain, 

Mest other gods are but their ladies deers ! 

Ani! surely horns, are not so good as ears ; 

Add hence great Jupiter it comes to pass, 

You should rejoice to find yourself an ass ! 

Pailas. That's true! 


Hebe. Most true! 
Juno. So true it’s just the thing! 
Jupiter. Apollo to the rescue ! 
lle. No sir king. | 
The ladies have you fairly. 
Jupiter. Out you dupe 


You furnace, breathing amorous flames ;—You loop 
To hang a wife on.—Hebe drives you wild ! 
Apollo. Just so, good father mine—like sire—like child. 
Jupiter. Yes boy, but you, who drive the rapid sun, 
Methinks might distance Cupid’s darts like fun. 
‘“Apollo. Alas my liege, compared with Cupid’s dart, 
The sun is merely an old apple cart. 


SONG. 
Arr, Colleen the scruteen a moe. 


‘O love, in thy harness I follow ; 
Thou tyrant whom nothing can shun, 
Thou hast even made a slave of Apollo, 
While driving the steeds of the sun; 
On—onward I dash’d like the lightning, 
The comets themselves were more slow, 
Yet was caught by the bolt that came brightning, 
From out of thy terrible bow! 


@ ! not even the triple tongu’d thunder, 
Can vie with that wonderful dart, 

In tearing the bulwarks asunder 
That vanity sets round the heart ; 


| 


Yet not for my freedom I languish, 
For such a strange thraldom is this, 
That I'd rather love on, tho’ in anguish, 
Than not be in love, tho’ in bliss! 


Jupiter. Poor fellow, want bleeding and a blister ! 
Venus. Not quite my liege—he wants my youngest sister ! 
Pallas. O! Hebe—sly boots—so we’ve found you out. 
Juno. Upon my word Miss, what’s all this about ? 
Venus. And then with all her airs too—Gods, what fun; 
Upon my word I thought she’d be a nun ! 
Hebe. And so I would mam only for your son ; 
That mad cap Cupid—source of every brawl, 
That plays a game of nine pins with us all. 


SONG. 
Arr, Stoney Butter. 


Love is lord of all, 

From the mighty Ammon, 
Taking great and small! 

Down to lowly Mammon ; 
Rules the silly elf, 

Grave and gay and stupid, 
Jupiter himse 

s but the slave of Cupid, 

Love is lord of all, 

From the mighty Ammon, 
Taking great and small, 

Down to lowly Mammon. 


Some are bound to one, 

More prefer a plenty, 
[ love one love alone, 

Venus oné and twenty, 
And so its little use, 

To keep your wits in feather, 
For if Iam a goose, 

We all are geese together, 
Love is lord of all 

From the mighty Ammon, 
Taking great and small, 

Down to lowly Mammon. 


Every where the same, 
None the flame can smother, 
Then cease to cry “Oh! shame,” 
Or laugh at one another ; 
This all ) our hearts can prove; 
And hence ’tis sure to follow, 
That some one I must love, 
And so I love Apollo! 
Love is lord of all, 
From the mighty Ammon, - 
Taking great and small, 
Down to lowly Mammon. 


Juno. Oh! impudence ! 

Palias. Oh ! shame ! 

Venus. Oh! stuff! 

Apollo. Oh! bliss ! 
Jupiter. O blockheads !—dolts !—But go shake hands, and kiss. 


Euter Mercury. 


Mercury. Oh Jupiter Ammon—Jupiter Ammon—oh ! 
We're all used up ! 

= a What married ? 

ercury. Mercy !—no 

But whipp’d like sacks by Pluto and his crew ! 

Jupiter. The deuce you are !—why damme that looks blue. 

Venus. Was Mars whipp’d too ? 

Mercury. es lady !ike a top; 
And ran, until I thought he’d never stop; 
While, with a club, him some strange demon follow’'d, 
And thrashed him, till like fifty bulls he hallow’d ! 
And faith, I also felt that club of wonder, 
And take it tor a sort of silent thunder ! 

Venus. I'll add, I think that club must be a trump, 
Since it has caus’d the god of war to jump. 

Jupiter. My soul is sad—now hang that treacle beer ; 
Oh ! thatI hada glass of whisky here! 
To cheer my heart—now dull as lead !—alas' 
A glass !—a glass !—my kingdom for a glass! 

Mercury. Great king that whisky has our ruin been ! 
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Juno. Whisky our ruin a ; ‘ Mild to view and sthrong to do, 
Mercury. Yes, most gracious queen, Och ! that’s your sort me glass ov whisky ° 
The demon of the club has just arrived N h “a 
With a full bottle, which is ‘so contrived, "Shee has hot hn dss us 
That it can ne’er be emptied. ‘ Likete wg —" it brings us ; 
upiter. Ss again ; s eres ee 
Your words come o’er mine nay Ae aed sweet strain ! It coaxes first, and thin it stings us ; 


Bat in me whisky nait and bowld, 
Is = — yt ii There’s nothing but what’s a and playful ; 
‘ae a bliss of blisses ! For ‘pon me sowl me boys all towld, 
Fil eat thas lovely douse aa Wilie'kiones ' There’s not a headachein a say full! 
Jupiter. The deuce you will! | 


Cnorus. O! me glass ov whisky dear, 
Juno. Nay Ammon, don’t be jealous ! Me gintle simple glass ov whisky, 
And swears in the protection of his nectar, 


To warm the sow! me glass ov whisky ! 


Voceiferous cheering. O'Flynn comes forward followed by 
O'Flynn. Pluto, a word wid you—upon me soul, [Plute. 


He'll whip us all from Jupiter to Hector. 
Jupiter. If that’s the case then raise our battle cry 


Mercury. Nor you so fast, queen, for the rogue’s rebellious | Necter bright, has not thy light 
Come one, come all, like eagles let us fly, | 


ad vor on bread and beer like cyclops lunch ; titan ayes aie iene, 
a yr hee aa earger for the punch. To keep her any longer from her mother! 


You take? 
Pluto. What, Arrimade!O! mum, Pat mum! 
| Her mother oh !—You rogue, all that’s a hum’! 
Act 2nd. Scene Ist. You want her for yourself! 
Tartarus—O' Flynn—Pluto— Vulean—Cyclops—§c.—carousing. nal af ; amet ee iis f beg ys now 
ee ic 0 ow ! 
Seve ral voices. Bravo ! bravo ! bravo ! : Pluto. Be still now Pat—I know you want a wife, 
O'Flynn __ Yis gintlemin if ye’d be wise and grait A better half!—mine’s more !—upon my life. 
‘o- plan’s ye a mate. Suppose now you the bottle should resign, 
me a spares” : P And in return run off with Prosperine ! 
O’ Flynn. Who stails my purse stails trash! OF. Your wilt-<O daicince ! 
Because, at best, "tis mighty free from cash ! Plu 3 y Who where’ theo die? 
But he who gives me grog, which I disparrage, Such things are all the rage among the gods !— af 
Loads me with that which isn’t worth the carriage ! Ce site hanes Vee akn would go with wings— 
Pluto. A fine on ee that uses water ; ai And Vulcan’s so well used to such small things, 
Vulcan. And if he don’t pay up—the blacksmith’s daughter! | 4: half a hogshead from your bottle true, — 
Pluto [rising and acting drunk.| | 7 y . 


Evuent omnes. 





} 


Brothers in peace, and heroes in the strife, | vn _ all oe when ie won’ de 
This is the happiest moment of my life ; For A “tee T . : 
ae comrades, unzccustomed as I am Pluto. How ?—what were you about ? 
Aa Tiaia may hay tint «: oe O’Flynn. Are Lape ong death, - now ah murther’s out 
br ; - : Pluto. O traitor base I’ll set my dogs upon her! 
. saoae trhdiaigtad ecllle oar that’s yourself avick’ | O'Flynn. ThenT'll tell Mrs Pluto ! 


| 
- ; : | Pluto. Oh! Pat honor! 
I uae say, woe ha dy my eerie: ; | aside—[Were | his match, I’d catch him by the throttle 
And he thai eubd they sWenot ‘ty wollen be # | But soon I’ll burn his club, and steal his bottle.) 
Let him stand forth—and Vulcan is his god | Enter a Messenger. 
[ Makes pugilistic snotions with his hands. | 


Messenger.” Jupiter raves before the gate. 
Pluto. Asong! asong! 


: 2 Vulcan. Oh dear ! 

OF lynn. _ Your health for that I wish ; Piuto. Off with his head !—so much for Jupiter ! 
Singing makes one as thirsty as salt fish. Messenger. My liega we would oblige you—but alack ! 
But who'll begin ? We have'nt caught him yet—but— , 

Pluto. Yourself of course O'Flynn ! Pluto. Hold your clack ! 

O'Flynn. Well mind the chorus, and don’t make it thin. For then we'll hunt him like a boar, anon; 

SONG Hang out our banners !—sound to arms !—begone ! 
’ Bring out the bottle, boys, to make them spin ! 
Air—Nora Crena. 


Our hope a spree !—Our battle cry—O’F lynn ! 


Nectar has a honey taste, Exeunt, huzzaing. 


But ’tis’nt worth the use of glasses, 
' *Pon me sow|—to say the laist, Act. 2ad Scene 2nd. 
G It drinks like traicle, or molasses; | A wood—Jupiter —Mars—Mercury—Juno— Venus— Pallas—§c. Se: 
7 Sweeter is me whisky nate, asif after a defeat. 

That fills the sow] with joys and blisses ; 


Jupiter. Lost—lost, all’s lost !~nor could I get one sup 
*Tis better to the heart than mait, | Of whisky. Oh! : 
Aa to the lips than ladies kisses ! Mars. ~ Oh ! Ammon we're used up ! 
2 

Cnorus. O! me glass ov whisky dear | Is there no hope in thunder ? 

My geile simple aeaner whisky ; | Jupiter. las with Thunder—pshaw ' 

It’s light I think ov any drink As wel! brain Atlas with a barley straw ! 

Unless yourself, me glass ov whisky ' Could we but get the bottle, that might do. 


Mars. Not sire unless we got the owner too ; 
For ne’er can we expect the foe to drub 
| Where fights that rascal with his thunder club ! 
| He threshed me just like oats—-Ah ! me what blows ! 
And kiss’d Belona to my very nose! 


Nectar, boys, looks mighty fine, 
And wears a robe as red as slaughter ; 
' But thin, ochone! ’tis waik as wine; 
I’d just as soon be dhrniking wather 


aa 
de O! me whisky dear for me, Venus. What fought and kiss‘dtogether? ~"j 
That looks so nait, and mild, and civil ; Move. Faith‘ ’tis true. 
For armed me cruishkeen lawn with thee, Venus. Oh! then he isan Irishman! He'll do! 
A man ean bait the very divil. Jupiter. How do. 


Cuorvs. _O ! meglass ov whisky dear, — Venus. Why thus—what every lady fair, 
Me gentle simple glass ov whisky, Asks from an Irishman, ’tis hers I'll swear ! 


- ‘ 
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_ Juno. It that’s the case 1'll win the bottle, I ! 
Pallas. You!—you !/—not madam Juno—if I try ! 
Venus. Ladies have done,—it isn’t in your line, 
For if the fairest wins it, it is mine ! 
Jupiter. Well ladies, try your luck, and she that gains 
The cause shall have ten guineas for her pains ; 
Tho’ faith queen Juno I'd as soon you'd miss 
A rascal who can fight and kiss like this / 
We leave you to your task. 
Mars. He'll scorn their arts ; 
Shall he that conquer’d Mars, mind Cupid's darts ? 
Trust me he'll spurn them thus !/— 
Mercury. No, I'll be bound, 
If Irish that he kisses them all round ! . 
: [All retire but Juno, Venus and Pallas. 
Venus. Would he were here—a second Pavis he, 
Who'll soon resign the prize to me. 
Pallas. To thee! 
Well done impertinence, and Pallas by / 
Juno. Pallas—ha ! ha !—if he has half an eye, 
The bottle will be mine, for I’ve least faulis. 
Venus. Thine! thine! old lady! 
Juno. Old!—oh! where’s my salts ! 
Old !—old ! indeed !—Well really that’s not slow, 
And only born ten thousand years ago ! 
Younasty, painted wanton tosay so. 
Venus. anton !—well now I'll prove this very minute, 
The cloud that Ixion kissd had Juno in it ! 
Juno. Don’t, Venus, don’t, and Jupiter so near us / 
Venus. Oh! Jupiter's too wise to wish to hear us ! 
Pal\las. Now really Venus you're extremely rude. 
Venus. I’m bad enough Miss Prim, but nota prude. 
Pallas. Full half the gods, have kiss’d you now and then! 
Venus. All—all! Sour Grapes ! and often will again. 


; SONG. 


Ain—“ 7'o Ladies Eyes arouud boys. 


To all the gods that soar ma’m 

My lips are due—my lips are due, 
And were there ten times more ma’m, 

I'd kiss them too—I‘d kiss them too, 
For thick around me sighing 

The rogues so dear—the rogues so dear, 
I can’t tho’ I were dying, 

Be too severe—be too severe ! 
So fill’d with with love—where’er ma’m, 

My choice may fall—my choice may fall, 
I’m sure to find love there ma’m 

So kiss them all, so kiss them all ! i 


Some gods they are so stupid, 

And free from brains—and free from brains, 
They’re but the slaves of Cupid, 

And hug their chains ;—and hug their chains ; 
While more with bosoms proudcr, 

When ours you know—when ours you know, 
Go off ‘ike flash of powder, 
q Or men below —or men below ! 
3 So fill’d with love where’er ma’m, 
| My cheice may fall,--my choice may fall, 

Im sure to find love their ma’m, 
So kiss them all,—so kiss them all. 


With some Gods—silly elves ma’m, 

Love stays at home,—love stays al home, 
With others—like ourselves ma’m, 

He loves to roem,—he loves to roam, 
For each he’s got a way ma’m ; 

With some he’s still—with some he’s still ; 
With us he loves to stray ma’m, 

From Jack to Jill—from Jack to Jill ; 
So fill’d with love where’er ma’m 

My choice may fall —my cheice may fall 
I’m sure to fiad love there ma’m 

So kiss them all—so kiss them all. 


Pallas. You thing tc blush at !—painted butterfly ! 
Venus. You cat!—you wasp !—you lip trap on the sly ! 
You musty book worm—jack of every trade! 
You cranky, patch’d and paper'd prim old maid! 
Pailas, Hush ! magpie, hush! or I'll have Vulcan’s spies 
out, 


. 
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Venus. Do sereech, ow], do—and then I’lt tear your eyes out! 
But hush ! he comes and seems a litile mellow. 
Juno. What eyes. 
Paiias. What grace. 
Venus. And what a pretty fellow. 
[ Enter O Flynn. soliloquising, and not observing the goddesses. 
The main spa!peen, to thry to burn me stick, 
And stai! me botthe—Murdther what a thrick ; 
An’ thin to ax me for to show me taste 
Be runnin’ off wid Prosperine;—the baste! 
The divil prosper him—an’ she as black 
As Cavroll’s cave—an’ ould as Mullahack ; 
But thin I made him sing a song ov groans ; 
An’ lefi him wid a bag ov broken bones, 
An’ that’s mecomfort. Murdther all I say 
In this quare mcon makes music right away, 
Which makes it plain as any thing, by dad, 
That pcets all are moon struck, an’ stark mad ! 
I'll thry to change it, and wiil here begin; 
But tareinouns, and that I mightn’t sin, 
But here comes Vaynus thatI seen in hell, 
Baitin’ poor Vulcan till she made him yell! 
{ Venus, Juno, and Pallas, come forward. 
Venus. Gocd morning, great Milisiap, how dy’do? 
O'Fiynn. Quite well I thank you, mam ; pray how are you ? 
Pallas. Lord Flynn, 'make my bow with feelings fervent ! 
Juno. Proud duke Iam your very humble servant! 
O'Flynn. Great—Lord—and Duke—I wish it so might be, 
For thin me darlings, we'd be three to three! 
But three to wan is not good company ! 








Juno. Oh! dear! 

Pallas. Oh! gimina! 

Venus. Oh! logic sound ! 
Juno. ll faint! 

Palias. Vil run away! 

Venus. [ll stand my ground! 
Juno. Great prince, [am great Juno, and will crown 


| Your brows with gold—your actions with renown, 


If you will henceforth my true vassal be, 
And give your wondrous botile up to me! 
O'Flynn. Petticoat government, is it? Right or wrong? 
Faix, lady, no—your nails are rather long! 
Pilaas. So wise,so young !—He’s mine!—Oh, great O’F lynn, 
Give me the botile—self and club thrown in, 
And thou shalt be the paragon of sages— 
A male Minerva to all future ages! 
O'Flynn. Faith, ma’m, my head was crack’d enough before, 
An’ larnin’, sure, would crack it tin times more! 
Venus (mimicking the Irish dialect.) Pat, you’re from Mun- 
ster, aint you?—so am I, 
A pure McShane. My mother’s from Athy! 
You'll give me up the bottle—do, avick ! 
An’ follow in my train with your big stick ! 
And then we'll talk of Ireland, all our life, 
And Ariinade the fair, shall be your wife! 
O’Fiynn. Och! never say it twice-—-Oh, Vaynus, Vaynus! 
I knew you wor from home—you'r such a jaynus! [kisses her. 
Pallas. He’ssurely crazy! ~ 





O'Flynn. Murdher !—kissing crazy ! 

Bad luck to raison, then. | Kisses Pallas. 
Patilas. Now, Pat, be aisy. 9 
Juno. I'm half afraid he'll kiss me, too!—Oh, dear! 4 
O'Flynn. You're all afraid I won't. [ Kisses her. 
Venus. Faith that’s quite clear. 

Jupiter, Mars, §-c., rush in. 

Jupiter. 


a thief, stop thief !—Pat, this will never do. 
ell then, I’ll give them back again. Here Ju. 
Kisses Juno again. 
Jupiter. Well, never mind, you're with us—Hang the odds ; 
Welcome thou demi-god of demi-gods ! 
Go hang my thunders on the willows—trot! 
With whiskey now we'll pay the rogues, scot tot; 
Fall in—brace up your nerves as stiff as starch ; 
Left face—(prepare the bottle) —double march! 
ACT II. Scene 3d. Tartarus. Present--Pluto, Cyclops, &c. 
Pluto. They come, they come, led on by the O'Flynn. 
Mars may turn tailor now, or learn to spin! 
Enter Vulcan. 
Vulcan. Oh, Pluto, they’re 4/we too! 
Pluto. That's awful; for 
W hen malt meets malt, then comes the tug of war! 


O'Flynn. 
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XAs \ SF 4 et 
J O FLYNN REVELLING WITH THE GODS. 
———————— = z 
Fater a Cyclops, with a demijohn. Plute. Hark ! 

Vulcan. What's this? | What's that? [Shouts without. 
Pluto. A little of our thunder, Vulean! Vucan. The dogs cf war begun to bark. on 
Vulcan. Ol that’s O. K.! I trast it isa full ean. | P.uto. Then prime and load bors!—pass the demijohn! 
Pluto. Who saw the sua to-day ? : [They all drink. 
Vulean. “he T for one? | Charge Vaican, charge—on Brontes and Steropes, on! 

Since Flyun came lhiere, never saw the «no. [All rush out, led on by Pluto. 
Pluto. Hang him. thought to do the noisy clown ! | Alarms without---shouling thunder, Sc. Enter two of the Cyclops, 
Vulcan. And he’s done you. 1: puted ng. 

Pluto. Nay, done us all up brown ! First Cyclops. My thander’s out! (drinks. ) 
' And mine, too, by the mass 


Vulcan. Venus has cut her stick, too—damn her! Second Cyclops. 
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Enter Pluto, running. 


Pluto. Give me a glass !—my kingdom fora glass! (drinks.) 
First Cyclops. Would Flynn back out, we'd lop them limb 
from limb! rs 
Second Cyclops. Back out, alack ! there’s no back out in him! 
Pluto. Methinks there be six Flynns amid the fray, 
That six times six have crack’d my crown to-day; 
But pass the drink (drinks) that’s prime—Away,away! 
[All rush out. 
Alarms, §c., §-¢. continue without. Enter Vulcan and a Cyclops, 
TUNNINE. 
Cyclops. By Styx, they whip us like a pack of asses ! 
Vulcan. Why not ?—the rogues drink pints where we drivk 
glasses! 


Re-enter Pluto, rnnning. 


Another pull—quick, quick—I’m hack’d and riddled ! 
Cyc’ops, after a long drink. 'There’s not a drop my liege 
Pluto. Oh! then we’re diddled ! 
Eater the remainder of the infernals, driven in by O'Flynn and the 


celestials. After a brief struggle, the former run off, followed by 
the latter. 


Act 2np---Scene 41x. 

The grotto---Enter Pluto, pursued by O'Flynn, Jupiter, and the re- 
mainder of the celestials, with Vulcan, the Cyclops, &c. as prison- 
ers. Pluto turns at bay. 
oer Pluto! King Pluto! yield thee now tome! 

Pluto. My liege, J yield to whisky---not to thee, 
defy. 
This too ? 
Pluto. 5 Hecateno! that makes me feel too blue! 
hat that commands, my liege, must be obey’d. 
Jupiter. Then on the instant give up Arrinade! 
Pluto. Never!—I have you there—ten thousand years, 

She'll freeze in stone ;—ten thousand melt in tears! 

Then thro’ all time, and all eternity, 

An adder’s tongue her dwelling place shall be; 

Unless this instant all your backs you show, 

And leave me the black bottle ere you go! 

Jupiter. Just look upon that picture, and on this, 

‘That maiden or this bottle !—hit or miss, 

Wre’ll keep the bottle tho’ the ladies woes 

Doth bring a fruitful river to my nose! 

Oh wo !—I'll go. 

O’Flimn. Stay, an’ [ll soon relieve you ; 
Wid groan an’ shock, cleave rock! 
[ The rock opens, and Arrinade rushes into O' Fiynn's arms. ] 


Thy threats thy mercies 
Jupiter, presenting the bott*e. 


Pluto. The devil cleave you! 
Jupiter. Well done—thyself shalt be a god for that! 
O'Flynn. Thin call me Backus ! 

Jupiter. Backus !—why so, Pat? 
O'Flynn. Why!—(what a gomack youarefor to ax) 


But bekase of to-day as I stood at your backs, 

Whin you leathered these rogues in the kitchen like sacks, 

An’ ran off wid meself an’ me bottle of max! 
Jupiter. Well, Backus be it then, and thou shalt 

The strongest god amongst us, next to Love; 

And among men, who see us oft in dreams, 

Sent to illume them on our silver beams, 

Tho’ all our other shrines despised should be, 

Yet mighty Backus, shall they worship thee ! 

And now adieu to those—the kind, the bright, 

W hom even the gods have strove to please to-night, 

Even you whose frowns are worse than thunder rods; 

W hose smiles are more than nectar to these gods! 

For we must to Elysium—which is near, 

Behold !—let the Elysium fields appear ! 


View of the Elysium Fields, with a large hogshead in the centre, on 
which O' Fiynn is seated straddle legs and crowned with flowers, his 
deess being changed for the white tunic of Bacchus. 


CHORUS—ror THE sTace. 
Arr—“ Cruishkeen Lawn.” 

Now pass we from the scene, 

Where our souls so long have been, 
With eyes so bright, and hearts so light, and true, 

That even Pluto and his clan, 

Shall be treated to a man, 
“or to bumper you in mountain dew, dew, dew, 

For to bumper you in mountain dew. 


prove 
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Leante ruma Croos-keen 

Sleante gar ma voor neen 

Agus gramachree ma cooleen ban, ban, ban, 
Agus gramachree ma cooleen ban. 


The ladies of our sphere, 
O! are more than rivalled here. 
*Pon honor lovely ladies it is true ; 
So from starry goblets bright, 
Faith we'll bumper you to night, 
And the nectar shall be mountain dew, dew, dew, 
And the nectar shall be mountain dew. 
Leante ruma Croos-keen 
Sleante gar ma voor neen 
Agus gramachree ma cooleen ban, ban, ban, 
Agus gramachree ma cooleen ban. 


Some miracle or boon, 
Plac’d great Bacchus in the moon, 
That miracle is over match’d by you; 
For the smiles which you have given, 
Sure have placed us all in heaven, 
Where we'll drink to you in mountain dew, dew, dew, 
Where we'll drink to you in mountain dew. 
Leante ruma Croos-keen 
Sleante gar ma voor neen 
Agus gramachree ma cooleen ban, ban, ban, 
Agus gramachree ma ceoleen ban. 


ee 


| An Emreror secome a Beacar anp a Vacrant.—The 
_ Emperor Henry the Fourth, after having been deposed and im- 
| prisoned by his son, Henry the Fifth, escaped from prison : 
| poor, vagramt, and without aid, he entreated the Bishop of 
| Spires to grant him a lay prebend in his church. “ I have 
studied,” said he, ‘and learned to sing, and therefore may be 
of some service to you.” The request was denied, and he 
| 


| 


died miserably and obscurely at Leige, after having drawn the 
attention of Europe to his victories and his grandeur. We 
may couple with this the daughter of James the First (who 
married the Elector Palatine) in her attempts to get her hus- 
band crowned—was reduced to the utmost distress, and wan- 
dered frequently in disguise as a mere vagrant—Recollections 
of Royalty. 
 —— - » 

Sue¢ar in THe Oxtpen Tine.—In the reign of Henry the 
Fourth of France, sugar was so rare in that ceuntry, that it 
was sold by the ounce by the apothecaries, nearly as Peruvian 
bark is now sold.—Lcho du Monde Savant. 


——— 
A ParaB_e —sThe following curious epitaph is ona grave 
) stone in Atherstone on a child 4 years old, who was burnt to 
| death : “Oh ! says the gardener, as he passes down the walk, 
_ who destroyed that flower—who gathered that plant?” His 
fellow-servant said, ‘The master ;” and the gardener held his 
peace. 
— 
Sir Georce Beaumont’s Reminiscences or WuirerieLp AND 
| Garnaick.—Of Whitefield he was once heard to say, ‘Oh, yes; I 
| heard that young gentleman this morning allude to ‘ roaring White- 
field,’ and was amused at his mistake. It is acommon one. White. 
| field did notroar. I have been his auditor more than once, and was 
| delighted withhim. Whitcficld’s voice could be heard at an im. 
mense distance ; but that was owing to its fulne-s, roundness, and 
clearness. It wasa perfect/y sound vvice. It is an old description, 
but I can hit upon no better. There was neither crack nor flaw in 
it. To des:ribe him as a bellowing, roaring field-preacher, is to de- 
scribe a mountebank, not Whitefield. Ie had powers of pathos of 
the highest order. The tender soft, persuasive tones of his voice, 
were melodious in the extreme. And when he desired io win, or 
persuade, or plead, or soothe, the gush of feeling which his voice 
conveyed at once surprised and overpowered you.”—Again, Garrick : 
‘There was One peculiarity about Garriek’s eye, to which, in m} 
opinion, none of his biographers have done justice. Its brightness 
and brilliancy, the manner in which it would light up during the de- 
livery of some passages, and flash defiance io others, its softness and 
tenderness at one moment, its joyous and exulting sparkle at another 
—all this has been dwelt upon over and over again. But one point 
| is untouched, the manner in which he could deaden it. That tome 
| was the height of art. In parts where stolidity, almost amounting to 
| idiotey, was required, in Adel Drugger for instanee, the address with 
which he could, as it were throw a veil, a film over the eye, was 
alike inimitable and unapproachable. Garrick’s eye in Benedict, 
and Garrick’s eye in Abel Drugger, did not look like the same or. 
gan.”— The Bishop’s Daughter. 
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JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 


[Continued from page 112.] 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE DEVIL’S GRIP. 


“ The way of it was this. There was a little estate of mine in the 
county of Waterford that I used now and then to visit in the shooting 
season. In fact, except for that, there was very little inducement to go 
there: it was a bleak ugly part of the country, a bad market-town near 
it, and not a neighbor withio twelve miles. Well, | went over thereit 
was, as well as I remember, December two years—never was there such 
weather: it rained from morning till night, and blew and rained from 
night till morning ; the slates were flying about on every side, and we 
used to keep fellows up all night, that in case the chimneys were blown 
away, we'd know where to find them inthe morning. This was the 
pleasant weather I selected for my uisit to the ‘ Devil’s Grip,’-—that was 
the name of the townland where the house stood; and no bad name ei- 
ther; for, faith if he had’nt his paw on it, it might have gone in law, 
like the rest of the property. However, down I went there, and only 
remembered on the evening of my arrival, that I had ordered my game- 
keeper to poison the mountain, to get rid of the poachers; so that, in- 
stead of shvoting, which, as I said before, was all you could do in the 
place, there I was, with three brace of dogs, two guns, and powder 
enough to blow up a church, walking a big dining-parlor, all alone by 
myself, as melancholy as may be. 

“You may judge how happy I was, looking out upon the bleak coun- 
try side, with nothing to amuse me, except when now and then the roof 
of some cabin or other would tuin upside down, like an umbrella, er 
watching an old windmill that had gone clean mad, and went round at 
such a pace, that nobody dare go near it. All this was poor comfort: 
however, I got out of temper with the place; and so I sat down, and 
wrote a long advertisement for the English papers, deseribing the Devil’s 
Grip as a little terrestrial paradi-e, in the midst of picturesque scenery, 
a delightful neighborhood, and an Arcadian peasantry, the whole to be 
parted with—a dead bargain—as the owner was about to leave the coun- 





try; I didn’t add that he had some thought of blowing his brains out | 


with sheer disgust of his family residence. I wound up the whole with 
a paragraph, to the effect, that if not disposed of within the month, the 


proprietor would break it up into small farms. I said this, because I | 
intended to remain so long there; and, although I knew no purchaser | 


would treat, after he saw the premises, yet still some one might be fvol 
enough to come over and look at them, and even that would help me to 
pass the Christmas. My caltulation turned out correct; for before a week 


JONATHAN. 
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was over, a letter reached me, stating that a Mr. Green, of No. 196, High | n 
nd | fur shaving, &c.; and the astonished cockney, who looked at his watehb, 


Holborn, would pay me a visit, as soon as the weather moderated, and 
permitted him to travel. If he waits for that, thought Ty he'll not find 
me here ; and if it blows as hard for the next week, he'll not find the house 
either ; so I mixed another tumber of punch, and hummed myself to sleep 
with the Battle of Ross. 

“Tt was about four or five evenings afier I received this letter, that 
old Dan M‘Cormick, a kind of builer I have, a handy fellow—he was a 
steward for ten years in the Holyhead packet—burst into the room about 
ten o'clock, when I was disputing with myself whether I took six tum- 
blers or seven; [ said one, the decanter said the other. 

“ «Iu's blowing terrible, Mr. Bob,’ says Dan. 

« ¢ Let it blow—what else has it to do?’ 


one left before morn.’ 

ee They're right,’ says I, ‘to leave that, for the soil was never kind 
for planting.’ 

“ * Two of the chimneys is down,’ said he. 

“ * Devil mend them,’ said I, ‘ they were always smoking.’ 

*« ¢ And the hall-door,’ cried he, ‘is blown flat into the ball.’ 








“ «Tu’s little I care,’ said I; ‘if I couldn't keep out the sheriff, it may | 


let in the storm, if it pleases.’ 

“*Maurther! murther! said he, wringing his hands, +1 wish we were 
at say—it’s a cruel thing to have one’s life perilled this way.’ 

“While we were talking, a gossoon burst into the room with the 
news that the Milford packet had just gone ashore seméwhere below the 
Hook Tower, adding, as is always the case on such eccasions, that they 
were all drowned. 

“] jumped up at this, put on my shoes, buttoned up my /rieze coat, 
and, followed by Dan, teok a short cut over the hills towards Passage, 
where [ now found the packet had been driven in. Before we had 
gone half a mile, | heard the voices of some country people coming 
up the road towards me; but it was so dark, you couldn’t see your 


““*Who's there?’ said | 

“ «Tim Molloy, your honor,’ was the answer. 

‘“«« Weat’s the matter, Tim?’ said I. ‘Is there anythi 

“ « Nothing, sir, glory be to God—it’s only the corpse. of 
that was drowned there below.’ 


wrong ?”" 
gentleman 





| 
| 
| 


“ «The trees is tumbling about as if they was drunk; there won't be | 
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“ «T ain’t dead, I tell you; I’m only faint,’ called out a shrill voice. 

“ « He says he’s better,’ said Tim; ‘and maybe it’s only the salt wa- 
ter that’s ia him; and faix, when we found him, there was no more spark 

in him than a wet sod.’ : 

“ Well, the short of it was, we brought him up to the house, rubbed 
him with gunpowder before the fire, gave him about half a pint of burns 
spirits, an® put him te bed, he being just able to tell me, as he was drop- 
ping asleep, that he was my fiiend from No. 196, High Holborn. 

“ The next morning I sent up to Dan toask how he was; and he came 
down with the news that he was fast asleep. The best thing he cenld 
do, said I—and I began to think over what a mighty load it would be 
upon my conscience. if the decent man had been drowned ; for, maybe, 
after all, thought I, he is in earnest, maybe he wished to buy a beautifal 
place like that I have described in the papers—and so I began to relent, 
and wonder with myself how I could make the country pleasant for him 
during his stay. It ‘ill net be above a day or twoat farthest, particularly 
after he sees the place. Ay, there’s the rub, the poor devil will find out 
then that I have been hoaxing him. This kept fretting me all day; and 
I was continually sending up word to know if he was awake; and the 
answer always was—=still sleeping. Well, about four o'clock, as it was 
growing dark, Oakley, of the Fifth, and two of his brother officers, came 
bowling up to the door, on their way to Carrick. Here was a piece of 
Inck! So.we got dinner ready for the party, brought up a good store of 
claret at one side of the fireplace, and a plentiful stock of bog-fir at the 
other, and resolved to make a night of it; and just as 1 was describing te 
my friends the arrival of my guest above stairs, who should enter the room 
but himself. He was a round little fellow, about my size, with a short, 
quick, business-like way about him. Indeed, he was a kind of a dry-salt- 
er, or something of that nature in London, had made a large fortune, and 
wished to turn country gentleman. I had only time to learn these few 
particuiars, and to inform him that he was at that moment in the mansion 
he had come to visit, when dinner was announced. 

“ Down we sat; and, faith, a jollier party rarely met together. Poor 
Mr. Green knew but little of Ireland; but we certainly tried to enlightem 
him; and he drank in wonders with his wine, at such a rate, that by 
eleven o'clock he was carried to his room, pretty much in the same state 
as on his arrival the night before, the only difference being, it was Sneyd, 
not salt-water this time, that fille¢ him. 

“«T like the cockney,’ said Oakley: ‘that fellow’s good fun, I say, 
Bob, bring him over with you to-morrow to dinner. We halt at Carrick 
till the detachment comes up.’ 

“¢ Conld you call it breaktast ?’ said [.—‘ There’s a thought just strikes 
me: we'll be over in Carrick with you about six o’clock ; we'll have our 
breakfast, whatever you like to give us, and dine with you abcut elevem 
or twelve afterwards.’ 

“Oakley liked the project well; and before we parted, the whole 
thing was arranged for the next day. 


“ Towards four o’clock in the afternoon of the following day, Mr- 
Green was informed by Daniel, that, as we had made an engagement 
to take an early breakfast some miles off, he ought to be up and,stirring = 
at the same time a pair of candles were brought into the room—hot water 


perceived that it was but four. 


“ «These are very early people,’ thought he. ‘However, the habits of 
the country must be complied with.’ So saying, he proceeded with his 
toilet, and at last reached the drawing-room, just as my drag dashed up 
to the dvor—the lamps fixed and shining, and every thing in readiress fox 
departure. 

“ «We'll have a little shooting, Mr. Green,’ said kh ‘ Afier break- 
fast, we'll see what my friend’s preserves offer. I suppose you’re a. good 
shot?’ 

‘* «T can’t say much for my performance ; but I’m passionately fond of 


, 


«“ Well,’ added I, «I believe I can answer for it, you'll have a good 
day here.’ ; 

“ So chatting, we rolled along, the darkness gradually thickening round 
us, and the way becoming more gloomy and deserted. 

«“ «T's strange,’ says Mr. Green, after a while: ‘it’s strange, how very 
dark it grows before sunrise; for I perceive it much blacker now thaw 
when we set our.’ 

‘Every climate has its peculiarities,’ said I; ‘and now that we're 


it 


| used to this, we like it better than any other; but see, there—yonder ; 


where you observe the light in the valley—that’s Carrick. My friend’s 
house is a little at the side of the town. I hope you've a good appetite 
for breakfast.’ 

“ «Trust me, I never felt so hungry in my life.’ 

“+ Ah, here they come !” said Oakley, as he stood with a lantern in his 
hand, at the barrack-gate: ‘here they are! Good morning, Mr. Green. 
Bob, how goes it? Heavenly morning!’ 

“ « Delightful, indeed,’ said poor Green, though evidently not knowing 
why. 

i Come along, boys, now,’ said Oakley: ‘we've a great deal before 
us; though I am afraid, Mr. Green, you will think little of our Trish 
sporting, after your English preserves. However, I have kept a few 
brace of pheasants, very much at your service, in a snug clover field near 
the house. So now to breakfast.’ 

‘‘ There were about half-a-dozen of the Fifth at that time in the bar- 
rack, who all entered heart and band in the scheme, and with them we 
sat down to a capital meal, which, if it was not for a big tea-pot and aw 
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urn that figured in the middle of the table, might very well have been 
called dinner. Pour Mr. Green, who for old prejudice sake began with 
his congo and a muffin, soon ufierwards, and by an easy t 

inte soup and fish, and went the pace with the rest of 
began to circulate briskly, and afier a couple of hours 
its appearance. The Englishman, whose atiention wagine 
fag, with singular anecdotes of a country, whose eccentricith 
began to appreciate, enjoyed himself tu the uimust. 
drank, he even proposed to sing ; aud with one hand on Oakley's shoul- 
der, and the other on mine, he registered a vow to purchase an estate and 
spend the rest of his days in trelaml. Le was now about eleven o'clock, 
when J proposed that we should have a couple of hours at the woodcocks 
before luncheon. 

“4Ah! yes,’ said Green, rubbing his hands, ‘let us not forget the 
shooting. I’m passionately fond of spurt.’ 

“ft took some time to caparison ourselves for the field. Shot-bags, 
flasks and powder horns were distributed about, while three brace of 
dogs caracolled round the room, aid increased the uproar. We now sal- 
lied forth. It was a dark and sta:less night—the wind still blowing a 
hurricane from the north-east, and net a thing to be seen two yards from 
where you stood. 

«Glorious weather,’ said Oakley. 

**¢A delicious morning,’ cried another. 
over, we shall have no rain.’ 

««* That's a fine line of country, Mr. Green,” said I. 

«**Eh? what? a finewhat? [can see nothing—it’s pitch dark.’ 

“«* Ah, I forgot,’ said L. ‘How stupid we were, Oakley, not to re- | 
member that Mr. Green was not used to our climate! We can seeevery 
thing, you knuw; but come along, you'll get better by-and-by.’ 

“With this we burried him down a lnue, through a hedge, and into a 
ploughed field; while on every side of Lim pop, pop went the guns, ac- 
companied by exclamations of enthusiastic pleasure and delight. 

“ «There they go—mark !—ihat's yours, fom—well done—cock phea- | 
sant, by Jove. Here, Mr. Green; this way, Mr. Green—that dog is 
pointing—there, there; don’t you see there?’ said 1, almost lifiing the | 
gun to his shoulder, while poor Mr. G.een, a'most iu a panic of excire- | 
ment and trepidation, pulled both wiggers, and nearly feil back with the 
recoil. + 

“ «Splendid shot, begad!—killed both,’ said Ouhley. ‘Ah! Mr. 
Green, we have no chance with you. Give bim another gun at once.’ 

} 
| 
| 
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“*T should like a little brandy,’ said Mr. Green; ‘for my feet are 
wet.’ 

“T gave him my flask, which he emptied at a pull; while, at the same 
time, animated with fresh vigor, be tramped mapfully forward, without 
fear or dread. The fi ing still continued hotly around us; and as Mr. 
Green discharged his piece wheacver he was bid, we calculated, that.in 
about an hour and a ha!f, he had fired above an huudred and fifty times. 
Wearied and fatigued by his exertions at length, he sat down upon a | 
bank, while one of the gamekeepers covered the ground about him wiih 
ducks, hens, and turkey-cocks, as the spuils of his exertions. 

“ At Oakley’s proposal we now agreed to go back to luncheon, which | 
L need not tell you was a hot supper, fell. wed by mulled claret and more | 
punch. Here the cockney came out still better than befure. His char- 
acter as a sportsman raised him in his own esteem, and he sang ‘ The 
Poacher’ for two hours, until he fell fast asleep on the carpet. He was 
then conveyed to bed, where, as on the former day, he slept tilf late in 
the afternoon. 

“Meanwhile, I had arranged another breakfast-party at Ross, where | 
we arrived about seven o'clock iv the evening; and so on for the rest | 
of the week, occasivnally varing the amusement by hupting, fi-hing, 
© coursing. 

“ At last poor Mr. Green, when called on one morning to diess, sent | 
down Dan with his compliments, that he wished two speak to me. 
to him at once, and found him sitting up ia his bed. 

“** Ah! Mr. Mahon,’ said he, ‘this will never do; it’s a pleasant life, | 
no doubt; but. I never could go on with it. Will you tell me ene thing? | 
—lo you never see the sun here?” 

“*Oh, bless you, yes,’ said [: ‘repeated'y. He was out fortwo | 
hours on last Patrick’s day, aud we have hia: now and then promiscu- | 


I went | 


ously!’ 

“* How very strange! how very remarkable,’ said he with a sigh, | 
“that we in England should. know so littie of all this! but to tell you 
the truth, I don’t think I ever could get used to Lapland—it’s Irelaud I | 
mean—lI beg your pardon for the mistake; and now may I ask you ano- 
ther question—is this the way you always live ?’ 

“* Why, pretty much in this fashion; during the hazy season we go a- 
bout to each other’s houses as you see; and one gets so accu-tomed io 
the darkness’ | 

“«* Ah, now don’t tell me th:t, I know [ never could; it’s no use my 
trying it; I’m used to the day-light; L have seen it, man and boy, fora- 
bove fifty years, and I never cou!d grope about this way. Not but that 
Tam very grateful to you for all your hospitality; but [had rather go 


| 

| 

home.’ | 
| 

| 





“ ¢You'll wait for morning, at all events,’ said I; ‘ you will noi leave 
the house in the dead of the night.’ 

***Oh, indeed, for the matter of that, it deesu’t signify much; night 
and day is much about the same thing in this country.’ 

“* And so he grew obstinate, and notwiclistanding all I could say, in- 
sisted on his departme; and the same evening he sailed from the quay 





laughed, be 


| opened it on the table. 


he is, Hugh Dillon. 


of Waterford, wishing me every health and happiness, while he added 
with a voice of trembling earnestness— 

“* Yes, Mr. Mahon, pardon me if I am wrong, but I wish to heaven 
you had a little morelightin Ireland!” 

1 am unable to say how far the good things of Major Mahon’s table 
seasoned the story I have just related; but I confess 1 laughed at it loud 
aud long, a testimony on my part which delighted the major’s heart; for 
like all aneedote-mongers lie was not indifferent to flattery. 

“ The moral particularly pleases me,” saidT. 

“ Ay, but the whole, thing’s true as I am here. 
budy at the dvor. Come in, whoever ycu are.” 

Ac these words the door cautiously opened, and a boy of about twelve 
years of age entered. He canied a buidie under one arm, and held a 
letter imbis hand. 

“Oh, bere it is,” said Father Tom. 
here's the penny | promised you. 
your mouey.” 

The little fellow’s eyes brightened, and with a happy smile, and a pull 
of his foreluck for a bow, left the reom del'ghted. i 

“ Twelve miles—ay, and long miles tou—in less than three hours! uot 
bad travelling, captain, for a bit of a gossoon like that.” 

** And for a penny !"” said I, almost starting with surprise. 

“To be sure,” said the priest, as he cut the cord of the package, and 
“ Here we are, as nate a jacket as ever,I set 
my eyes on, grecn and white, with a cap of the same.” So saying, he 
unfolded the racing-costume, which, by the desire of both parties, I was 
obliged immediately to try on. ‘ There, now,”’ resumed he; “turn 


Whist! there’s some- 


“Come here, Patsey my boy, 
There now, don’t make a bad use of 


, about; it fits you like your skin.” 


“It looks devillish well, upon my word,”’ said ahe major; “ put 
on the cap ; asd see, too, he has sent a whip; that was very thought- 


ful of Dillon; but what's this letter here? for you, I think, Mr. 
Hinton.” 


The lotter was in a lady’s hand; U broke the seal, and read as fol- 


| lows — 


“Dear Sin—My uncle Dillon requests you will give us the pleasure 
of your company at dinner to-morrow, at six o'clock. I bave taken 
ih: tiberty to tell him, that as we are old acquaiptances, you will per- 
haps kindly overlook his not having visited you to-day; and I shall feel 
happy, if by accepting the invitation, you will sustain my credit on this 
eceasion. 

‘tHe desires me toadd, that the racing-jacket, &c., are most perfectly 
at your service, as well as any articles of horse-gear you may be in want 
of. 

“* Believe me, dear sir, truly yours, 


* Lovisa BeLLew. 
“ Mount Biown, Wednesduy evening.”’ 


A thrill of pleasure ran through me as I read these lines; and, notwith 
standing my efforts to conceal my emotion from my companions, they 
but too plainly saw the excitement | fele. 

“Something agreeable there —You don’t !s0k, Mr. Hinton, as if that 
were a latitat, or a bill of costs you were reading.” 

**Not exactly,” said I, iaughiog. “It is an invitation to dinner from 
Mount Brown—wherever that muy be.” 

“ The best house in the county, ’ suid the major; ‘and a good fellow 
When is it for?” 

“ To-morrow, at six.” 

“ Well, if he has not asked me tv meet you, I'll invice myself, and 
we'll go over together.” 

“ Asreed,” said |; “ Lut how shall [ send back the answer 7” 

The major premised to send his servant over with the reply, which [ 


\ pesved a. once. 


Just tell Hugh,” said the major, * that Vl join you.” 
I blasted, stammered, and looked cor fused. 


“T om vot writing to Mr. Dillon,” -aid I, “for the invitation came 


| through # lady of the fumily, Miss Bell w, his niece, I beheve.”’ 


“Whew! -aid he mojer, with a lorg whi-tle. ‘Is it there we are! 
Oh, by the powers! Mr. Hinton, that’s vot fair—to come down here not 
ouly to win our meney in a steeple chase, bat to want to carry off the 


| belle of our country besides; that “ill never do.” 


“She dvesn’t belong to you at all,” said Father Tom; “she is a 
parishioner of mine, and so wyre ber futher and grandfather before 


| ber; and moreover than that, sbe is she prettiest girl, and the best, too, 


in the country, she lives in, and that’s co stall praise—for it’s Galwa 
I'm talking of. And now, here’s a bumper to her, acd who'll refuse 
in?” 

**Nor T, certainly.” 

“Nor 1,” said, the majer, as we dratk her heaNh with all the 
hor ors. 

* Now for another jug,” quoth the major, as he moved towards the 
fire-place in search of the ketile. 

* After that tuast, not another drop,”’ suid J, resolutely. 

* Well said,”’ chimed in the priest: “ may I never, if that wasn’t very 
Irish.” 

Firmly rs ‘sting all the majot’a solicitations to resume my place at 
the table, | wished bi th my friends good sight; and having accepted 


| Bob Mahuu’s offer of a seat in his tax-cart to the race, I shook their 
| hands wa: mly, and tovk my leave. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE STEEPLE-CHASE. 


I did not awake till past noon the next day, and had only completed 
my dressing, when Major Mahon made his appearance. Having pro- 
nounced my costume accurate, and suggested that instead of carrying my 
racing-cap in my hat, I should tie the string round my neck and let it 
hang down in front, he assisted me on with my great-coat, in which, not- 
withstanding that the season was summer, and the day a hot one, he but- 
toned me up to the chin, and down to the knees. 

“There, now,” said he, “ you look mighty like the thing—where’s 
your whip? We have no time to lose : so jump into the tax-cart, and let 
us be off” 

As my reader may remember, the race-ground lay about a mile from 
the town, but the road thither, unlike the peaceful quiet of the preced- 
ing night, was now thronged with people on foot and horseback. Vehi- 
cles, too, of every description, were there—Barouches and landaus, hack 
chaises, buggies, and jaunting-cars, whiskeys, noddies, and, in fact, every 
species of conveyance pronounced capable of rolling upon its wheels, 
were put into requisition: nor was the turn-out of cavalry of a character 
less Horses of every shape and color—some fat from grass; 
others lean, like anatomical specimens: old and young; the rich and the 
poor; the high-sheritf of the county, with his flashy four-in-hand; the 
mendicant on his crutches-—all pressed eagerly forward; and as I sur- 
veyed the motley mass, I felt what pleasure I could take in the scene, 
were I not engaged as principal performer. 

On reaching the course we found it already occupied by numerous 
brilliant equipages, and a strong cavalcade of horsemen; of these the 
greatet number were well mounted, and amused themselves and the by- 
standers by leaping the various fences around—a species of pastime 
which occasionally afforded food for laughter; many a soiled coat and 
broken hat attesting the color and consistence of the clayey ground. 
There were also refreshment-booths, stalls for gaming on an humble 
scale, tables laid out with beer, hard eggs and ginger-bread—in a word, 
all the ordinary and extraordinary preparations which accompany any 
great assemblage of people, whose object is amusement. 

A temporary railing of wood, rudely and hastily put together, enclosed 
a little space, reserved as a weighing stand; here the stewards of the 
course were assembled, along with “the dons’’ of the country; and into 
this privileged sanctum was I introduced by the major, in due form. 
All eyes were turned on me as I entered; and whether from the guardi- 
anship of him who acted as my chaperon, or that the costume of my 
coat and over alls had propitiated their favor, [ cannot say; but some- 
how I felt that there was more courtesy in their looks, and an air of 
greater civility in their bearing, than I had remarked the preceding day 
at the town-hall. True, these were, for the most part, men of better 
stamp—the real gentry of the country—who, devotedly attached to field 
sports, had come, not as betting characters, but to witness a race. Seve- 
ral of them took off their hats as I approached, and saluted me with 
politeness. While returning their courtesy, I felt my arm gently touch- 
ed, and on leoking around, perceived Mr. Dillon, of Mount-Brown, who, 
with a look of most cordial greeting, and an outstretched hand, present- 
ed himself before me. 

“ You'll dine with us, Mr. Hinton, I hope,” said he. ‘No apology, 
pray. You shall not lose the ball, for my girls insist on going to it; so 
that we can all come in together. There, now, that is settled. Will 

ou permit me to introduce you to a few of my friends? Here’s Mr. 
| was Connolly, wishes much to know you——You’ll pardon me, Mr. 
Hinton, but your name is so familiar to me thorough my niece, I forget 
that we are not old acquaintances.” 


So saying, the littke man took my arm and led me about through the 
crowd, introducing me right and left. Of the names, the rank, and the 
residences of friends, | knew as much as I did of the domestic arrange- 
ments of the king of Congo; but one thing I can vouch for—more un- 
bounded civility and hospitable attention never did man receive. One 
gentleman begged me to spend a few days with him at his shooting 
lodge in the mountains—another wanted to make up a coursing party for 
me—a third volunteered to mount nie if I'd come down in the bunting 
season; one and all gave me the most positive assurance that if I re- 
mained in the country I should lack neither bed nor board for many a day 
to come. 

But a few days before, and in my ignorance I had set down this same 
class as rude, underbred, and uncivilized ; and had I left the country 
on the preceding evening, I should have carried away my prejudices 
with me. The bare imitation of his better, that the squireen presents, 
was the source of this blunder; the spurious currency had, by its 
false glitter, deteriorated the sterling coin in my esteem; but now I 
could de'ect the counterfeit from the genuine metal. 

“ The ladies are on this side,” said Mr. Dillon. ‘‘ Shall we make 
our bow to them ?” 

*€ You'll not have time, Dillon,” said a friend who overheard his 
remark: “ here come the horses.” 

As he spoke, a distant cheer rose from the bottom of the hill, which 

ually taken up by those nearer, grew louder and louder, till it 

‘ed the very air. 

** What is it?” said I eagerly. 

“It’s ‘Jug of Panch,’” said a person beside me. “The mare 
was bred in the neighborhood, and excites a great interest among the 
country people.” 


. 


| his watch. 
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The crowd now fell back rapidly, and Mr. Burke, seated in a high 
tandem, dashed up to the weighing-stand, and giving the reins to his 
servant, sprang to the ground. 

His costume was a loose coat of cuarse drab cloth, beset on every side 
by pockets of various shapes and dimensions, long gaiters of the same 
material encased his legs, and the memorable white hat, set most ra- 
kishly on the head, completed his equipment. Scarcely had he put foot 
to ground when he was surrounded by a number of his obsequious fol- 
lowers; but, paying little or no attention to their proffered civilities, he 
brushed rudely through them, and walked straight upto where I was 
standing. There was an air of swaggering insolence in his manner which 
could not be mistaken, and I could mark, that, in the sidelong glance he 
threw about him, he intended that our colloquy should be for the public 
ear. Nodding familiarly, while he touched his hat with one finger, he 
addressed me. 

“Good morning, sir; I am happy to have met you so soon. There is 
a report that we are to have no race: may I ask you, if there be.any 
ground for it?” 


“Not, so far as I’m concerned,” replied I, in a tone of quiet indif- 
ference. 

“ At least,’’ resumed he, ‘there would seem color for the rumor. 
Your horse is not here—I understand he has not left the stable—and 
your groom is among the crowd below. I only ask the question, as it 
affects my betting-book ; there are doubtless here many gentlemen among 
your friends who would wish to back you.” 

This was said with an air of sneering mockery so palpable, as to call 
forth an approving titter from the throng of satellites at his back. 

Without deigning any reply to his observation, I whispered a few 
words to the major, whe at once, taking a horse from a farmer, threw 
himself into the saddle, and cantered off to the mill. 

“In fifteen minutes the time will be up,” said Mr. Burke, producing 

“Isn’t that so, Dillon? You are the judge here.” 
“ Perfectly correct,’’ replied the little man, with a hasty, confused 
manner, that showed me in what awe he stood of his redoubted relative. 

“ Then in that :ime I shall call on you to give the word to start; for I 
believe the conditions require me to ride over the course, with or without 
a competitor.”’ 

So saying, Mr. Burke proceeded leisurely to unbutton his great coat, 
which, with the assistanee of his friends, he drew off. Two sedulous 
familiars were meanwhile unbuttoning his gaiters, and in a few seconds 
he stood forth what even my most prejudiced judgment could not deny, 
the very beau ideal of a gentleman-rider. His jacket, of black and yel- 
low, bore the stains of more than one race; but his whole carriage, not 
less than his costume, looked like one, who felt every inch the jockey. 

His mare was led within the ropes to be saddled—a proceeding con- 
ducted under his own eye, and every step of which he watched with cri- 
tical nicety: this done, he sat down upon a bench, and, with watch in 
hand, seemed to count the minutes as they flew past. 

‘Here we are—here we are—all right, Hinton!’ shouted the major, 
as he galloped up the hill. ‘‘ Jump into the scale, my lad, your saddle 
is beside you; don’t lose a moment.” 

“Yes, off with your coat,’’ said another, “ and jump in.” 

Divesting myself of my outer garments with a speed not second to that 
of Mr. Burke, I took my saddle under my arm, and seated myself in the 
scale. The groom fortunately had left nothing to a moment, and my 
— being leaded to the required weight, the operation took not a 

inute. 

“Saddle now as quickly as you can,’ whispered Dillon; “ for Burke 
being overweight, won’t get into the scale.” 

While he was yet speaking the gallant grey was led in, covered with 
clothing from head to tail. 

“* All was quite right.” said Mahon in a low whisper—“ your horse 
won't bear a crowd, and the groom kept him stabled to the last moment; 
you are in luck besides,” continued he; “‘ they say he is in a good tem- 
per this morning—and, indeed, he walked up from the mill as gently as 
a lamb.” 

“Mount, gentlemen,” cried Mr. Dillon, as with watch in hand, he as- 
cended a little platform in front of the weighing-stand. 

I had but time to throw one glance at my horse, when the major gave 
me his hand to lift me into the saddle. 

“ After you, sir,”’ said Mr. Burke with a mock politeness, as he drew 
back to permit me to pass out first. 


I touchéd my horse gently with the snafile, but he stood stock still: I 
essayed again, but with nu better success. The place was too crowded 
to permit of any attempt to bully him, s8 I once more tried gentle means; 
it was of no use; he steod rooted to the ground. Before I could deter- 
mine what next to do, Mahon sprung forward and took him bythe head, 
when the animal walked quietly furward without a show of restiveness. 

*“* He’s a droll devil,” said the groom, “ and in one of his odd humors 
this morning, for that’s what I never saw him do before.” 


I could see as [ passed out, that this little scene, short as it was, had 
not impressed the by-standers with any exalted notion of my horseman- 
ship; for although there was nothing actually to condemn, my first step 
did not seem to augu: well. Having led me forth before the stand, the 
major pointed with his finger to the line of country before me, and was 
repeating the priest’s injunctions, when Mr. Burke rode up to mv side, 

, with a smile of very peculiar meaning, said— 

* Are you ready now, sir?” 

I nodded assent—the major let go the bridle. 
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“We are all ready, Dillon!” cried Burke, turning in his saddle. 
‘ All ready !” repeated Dillon; ‘‘then, away!” 
As he e, the bell rang, and off we went. 


ing stroke with the other, and not betraying the slightest evidence of bad 
temper. Whatever my own surprise, the amazement of Burke was be- 

Se all bounds, He turned completely round in his saddle to 
oo and I could see, in the workings of his features, the distrustful 
expression of one who suspected he had been duped. Meanwhile, the 
cheers of the vast multitupe pealed high on every side; and, as the 
thought flashed across me that I might still acquit myself with credit, 
my courage rose, and I gripped my saddle with double energy. 


small fence ; towards this we were now approaching, at the easy sling of 
a hgnd-gallop, when suddenly Burke’s features—which I watched from 
time to time with intense anxiety—changed their expression of doubtand 


I fixed my eye upon the blue flag that marked the course ; at this moment 
Burke turned and saw me, and I could perceive that he immediately 


_ slackened his pace. Yes, thought I, he thinks I am pounded, but it is 
For about thirty yards we cantered side by side—the grey horse keep- | 


not come to that yet; in fact, my horse was improving at every stride, 


_ and although the ground was trying, his breeding began to tell, and I 


ment of his own horse; so 


suspicion, for a look of triumphant malice: putting spurs to his horse, he | 
sprung a couple of lengths in advance, and rode madly at the fence ; the | 


grey stretched out to follow ; and already was I preparing for the leap, 
when Burke, who had now reached the fence, suddenly swerved his 


horse round, and, affecting to taulk, cantered back towards the hill. The horse at the same moment to his leap, and alighting with the same shock ° 
My horse, who up to that mo- | 


manceuvre was completely successful. 
Ment was going on well, threw his fore-legs far out, and came to a deal 
stop. In an instant the trick was palpable to my senses; and, in the 
heat of my passion, I dashed in both spurs, and endeavored to lift him 
bythe rein. Scarcely had I done so, when, as if the very ground beneath 
had jerked us upwards, he sprang into the air, dashing his head forward 
between the fore-legs, and throwing up his haunches behind, till I thought 
we should come clean over inthe sun mersault. I kept my seat, however, 
and thinking that boldness alone could do at such a moment, I only wait- 
ed till he reached the ground, when I again drove the spurs up to the 
rowels in his flanks; with a snort of passion he bounded madly up, and 
pawing the air some moments with his fore-legs, lit upon the earth, pant- 
ing with rage, and trembling in every limb. The shouts which now filled 
my ears, seemed but like mockery and derision: and stung almost to 
madness, I fixed myself in my seat, pulled my cap upon my brows, and 
with clenched teeth gathered up the reins to renew the conflict; there 
Was a pause now of a few seconds; both horse and man seemed to feel 
there was a deadly strife before them, and each seemed to collect his 
energy for the blow. The moment came; and driving inthe spurs with 
all my force, I struck him with the whip between the ears. With some- 
thing like a yell, the savage animal sprang into the air, writhing his body 
like a fish. Bound after bound he made, as though goaded on to mad- 
ness; and, at length, after several fruitless efforts to unseat me, he dashed 


could feel that he had plenty of running still inhim. Affecting, however, 
to lift him at every stroke, and seeming to labor to help him through, I 
indueed Burke to hold in, until I gradually crept up to the fence before 
he was within several lengths of it. The grey no sooner caught sight of 
the wall than he pricked up his ears and rushed towards it; with a vigo- 
fous lift I popped him over, without touching a stone. Burke followed 


_.in splendid style, and in an instant was alongside of me. 
At the foot of the slope there was, as I have already mentioned, a — 


Now began the race in right earnest. The cunning of his craft 
could avail him little here, except as regarded the superior manage- 
urke, abandoning every ruse, rode 
manfully on; as for me, my courage rose at every moment, and so 
far from feeling any fear I only wished that the fences were larger, and 
like a gambler who would ruin his adversary at one throw, I would have 
taken a precipice if he pledged himself to follow. For some fields we _ 
rode within a few yards of each other, side by side, each man lifting his 


beyond it. Already our heads were turned homeward, and I could mark 


on the distant hill the far-off crowds whose echoing shouts came floating 


| before us. 


towards us; but one fence of any consequence remained, that was the 
large gripe that formed the last of the race; we had cleared a low stone 
wall, and now entered the field that led to the great leap; it was evident 
that Burke's horse, both from being spared the shocks that mine had met 
with, and from his better riding, was the fresher of the two; we had 
neither of us however much to boast of on that score; and, perhaps, 
at a calmer moment would have little fancied facing such a leap as that 
It was evident that the first over must win, and as each man 


| measured the other's stride, the intense anxiety of the moment nearly rose 
_ to madness; from the instant of entering the field I had marked out with 


_ also, and we now slightly diverged, each to his allotted spot. 


straight upwards, struck out with his fore-legs, poised for a second or | 
two, and then with acrash fell back upon me, rolling me to the ground, | 


bruised, stunned, and senseless. 


How long this state lasted, I cannot tell, but when half consciousness 
returned to me, I found myself standing in the field, my head reeling 


with che shock, my clothes torn and ragged, my horse was standing De- | 
side me, with some one at his head; while another, whose voice I 


thought I could recognise, called out— 
“‘ Get up, man, get up; you'll do the thing well yet. There, don’t lose 
time 


* No, no,” said another voice, “it’s a shame; the poor fellow is half 


killed, already—and there, don’t you see, Burke’s at the second | 


fence ?”’ 


Thus much I heard, amid the confusion around me; but more I know 
not. The next moment I was in the saddle, with only sense enough left 
to feel reckless te desperation. I cried out tu leave the way, and turned 
towards the fence. A tremendous cut cf a whip fell upon the horse’s 
quarter from some one behind ; and, like a shell from a mortar, he sprang 


wildly out. With one fly he cleared the fence, dashed across the field, | Burke galloped up, and without drawing rein rode into the weighing- 
t : 


and, before I waa firm in my seat, was over the second ditch. Burke 
had barely time to look round him, ere I had passed. He knew that the 
horse was away with me, but he also knew his bottom, and thatif I could 


but keep my saddle, the chances were now in my favor. Thencommenced | 


a terrible struggle. In advance of him, about four lengths, I took every 
thing before me, my horse flying straight as an arrow—I dared not turn 
my head, but I could mark that Burke was making every effurt to get 


before me; we were now approaching a tall hedge, beyond which lay the | 
deep ground, of which the priest had already spoken; so long as the | 
fences presented nothing of height, the tremendous pace I was going was 

all in my favor: but now there was fully five feet of a hedge standing be- 


fore me. Unable to collect himself, my horse came with his full force 


against it, and chesting the tangled branches, fell head foremost into the | 


field. Springing to my legs unhurt, I lifted him at once; but ere I could 
remount, Burke came bounding over the hedge, and lit safely beside me. 
With a grin of malice he turned one look towards me, and dashed en.— 


For some seconds my horse was so stunned, he could scarcely move, and | 


as I pressed him forward, the heavy action of his shoulder, and his droop- 
ing head, almost bid me to despair. By degrees, however, he warmed 
up and got into his stride; before me, and nearly a hundred yards in ad- 


vance, rode Burke, still keeping up his pace, but skirting the head-lands | 


to my right. I saw now the furce of the priest’s remark, that were I to 
take a straight line through the deep ground, the race was still in my 
favor; but dare I do so with a horse so dead beat as mine was? The 
thought was quick as lightning, it was my only chance to win, and I re- 
solved to take it. Plunging into the soft and marshy ground before me, 


my eye where I meant to take the leap—Burke had evidently done this 
The pace 
was awful. All thought of danger lost, or forgotten, we came nearer 
and nearer with knitted brow and clenched lip—I, the first. Already I 
was on the side, witha loud cry and a cut of my whip I rose my horse 
to it, the noble beast sprang forward, but his strength was spent, and he 
fell downwards on his head; recovering him without losing my seat I 
scrambled up the opposite bank and looked round. Burke, who had 
pressed the pace so hotly before, had only done so to blow my horse and 
break him down at his leap; and I saw him now approaching the fence 
with his mare fully in hand, and her haunches well under her. Unable 
to move forward, save at a walk, I turned in my saddle to watch him, 
he came boldly to the brink of the fence, his hand was up prepared to 
scike, already the mare was collecting herself for the effort, when from 
the bottom of the gripe a figure sprang wildly up, and as the horse rose 
into the air, he jumped at tke bridle, pulling down both the horse and the 
tider, a loud cry of agony rising 'mid the struggle. 

As they disappeared from my sight I felt like one ina trance; all 
thoughts, however, were lost in the desire to win, and collecting my en- 
ergies for a last struggle, [ lifted the gallant grey with both hands, and 
by dint of spurring and shaking, pressed him to a canter, and rode in, 
the winner, amid the the deafening cheers and cries of thousands. 

“Keep back—keep back,” cried Mahon, restraining with his whip 
the crowd that bore down upon me. ‘Hinton, take care that no one 
touch your horse, ride inside, take off your saddle and get into the 
scale.” 

Moving onwards, like one in a dream, I mechanically obeyed the 
direction, while the cries and shouts around me grew each moment 
ouder and wilder. 

“Here he comes—here he comes;” shouted several voices, and 


stand. 

“Foul play!” roared be in a tone hoarse with passion. ‘TI protest 
against the race. Holloa, sir,” he shouted, turning towards me. 

«“ There—there,” said Mahon as he hurried me along towards the 
scale, “you have nothing to do with him; and at the same moment a 
number of others pressed engerly forward to shake my hand and wish 
me joy. 

«Look here, Dillon,” cried the major, ‘ mark the weight—twelve 
stone two, and two pounds over, if he wanted it. There now,” whis- 
pered he ina voice which though not meant for my hearing I could 
distinctly cateh. “ There now, Dillon, take him into your carriage 
and get him off the ground as fast as you can.” 

Just at this instant, Burke, who had been talking with loud voice 
and violent gesticulation, burst through the crowd, and stood before 
us. 

“ Do yousay, Dillon, that I have lost this race ?” 

“ Yes, yes, to be sure,” cried out full twenty voices. 

*“ My question was not addressed to you, sirs,” said he, boiling with 
passion ; ‘I ask the judge of this course, have I lost?” : 

‘*My dear Ulick * said Dillon, in a voice scarcely audible 





| from agitation. 


““No cursed palaver with me,” said he, interrupting. 
won, sir—one word.” 


“ Lost or 


“ Lost, of course,” replied Dillon, with more of firmness than I be- 
lieved him capable. 
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‘Well, sir,” said Burke, as he turned towards me, his teeth 
clenched with passion, ‘‘ It may be some alloy tu = triumph to 
know, that your accomplice has smashed his thigh-bone in your ser- 
vice: and yet I can tell you, you have not come to the end of this 

” 


Before I could reply, Burke's friends tore him from the spot and | 


hurried him to a carriage; while I, still more than ever puzzled by 
the words I had heard, looked {rom one to the other of those around 
for an explanation. 


“ Never mind, Hinton,” said Mahon, as half-breathless with run- 


ning, he rushed up and seized me by the hand. “The poor fellow | 


was discharging q double debt in his own rude way; gratitude on 
your score, vengeance on his own.” 


“Tally-ho, tally-ho!—hark, there—stole away!” shouted a wild | 


cry from without, and at the same instant four countrymen eame 
forward, carrying a door between them, on which was stretched 
the pale and mangled figure of Tipperary Joe. ‘A drink of wa- 
ter—spirits—tay—any thing for the love of the Virgin! I’m fa- 
mished, and I want to drink Captain Phil’s health. Ah, darling!” 


said he, as he turned his filmy eyes up towards me, “ didn’t I do 


it beautiful; didn’t I pay him off for this ?” with these words he 
pointed to a blue welt that stretched across his face, from the mouth 


to the ear; he gave me this yesterday, for saying long iife and suc. | 


cess to you ?” 


“Oh! this is too horrible,” said I, gasping for breath, ‘ my poor fel- | 


” 


low; and I who had treated you so harshly I took his hand in 
mine, but it was cold and clammy, his features were sunken too—he 
had fainted. 

“Come, Hinton,” said the Major, ‘we can do no good here; let us 
move down to the inn at once, and see after this poor boy.” 

“You are coming with us, Mr. Hinton?” cried Dillon. 

“Not now, not now,” said I, while my throat was swelling with re- 
pressed emotion. Without suffering me to say more, Mahon almost lifted 
me into the tax-cart, and, putting his horse to the gallop, dashed t »wards 
the town, the cheers of the people following us as we went: for, to their 
wild sense of justice, Joe was the genuine martyr, and I shared in the 
glory of his self-devotion. 

The whole way towards Loughrea, Mahon continued to talk, but not 
a word could I catch; my thoughts were4ixed on the poor fellow who 
had suffered for my sake, and I would have given all I possessed in the 
world to have lost the race, and seen him safe and sound before me. 


-* There, there!’’ said the major, as he shook me by the arm; “ don’t | 


take it to heart this way; you know little of Ireland, that’s plain: that 


fellow will be prouder for the feeling you have shown towards | 


fim this night, than many a king upon his throne. To have served a 
gentleman, to have put him under an obligation ;—that has a charm you 
can’t estimate the extent of. Beware, only beware of one thing—do 
not, by any offer of money, destroy the illusion; do what you like for 
him, but take care of that.” 

We now reached the little inn, and Mahon—for I was incapable of 
all thought or exertion—got a room in readiness for Joe, and summon- 


ing the doctor of the place, provided every thing for his care and ac- 
commodation. 


“Now, Hinton,” said he, as he burst into my room, “ all’s right; | 


Joe is comfortalile in bed; the fracture turns out not to be a bad one. 


So rouse yourself, for Dillon’s carriage with all its ladies, is waiting , 


these ten minutes.” 
“No, no,” cried 1; “I can’t go to this dinner-party; I'll not 
uit 
iar Nonsense, man!” said he, interrupting me; “ you can only do harm 
here; the doctor says he mnst be left quite quiet, and alone ;—besides, 
Dillon has behaved so well to-day—so stoutly, for Aim, that you 
mustn’t forget it. There now, where are your clothes? Tl pack 
them for you.” 

I started up, to obey him, but a giddiness came over me, and I sank 
into my chair weak and sick. 

“This will never do,” said Mahon; “I had better tell them I’ll 
drive you over myself; and now, just lie down for an hour or two, 
and keep quiet.” 

This advice, I felt was good, and thanking my kind friend with a 
squeeze of the hand, for I could not speak, I threw myself upon my 
bed, and strange enough, while such contending emotions disturbed my 
brain, fell asleep almost immediately. 

(To be continued.) 


Femares Dress in Henry tae E:cutu’s Time.—The dress of fe- 
males of rank was restrained by limitations of a nature somewhat 
similar to those which restricted the absurdities of male attire, and 
was less extravagant. The gown, d of silk, or velvet, was 
shortened or lengthened according to rank of the wearer. The 
countess was obliged by the rules of etiquette to have a train both 
behind and before, which she hung upon her arm, or fastened upon 
her girdle ; the baroness and all under her degree were prohibited 
from assuming that badge of distinction. The matron was distin. 

from the unmarried woman by the different mode of their 

attire: the hood of the former had recently been superseded by 

a coif or close bonnet, of which the pictures of Holbein give a repre- 
sentation ; while the youthful and the single, with characteristic sim. 
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| plicity, wore her hair braided with knots of rigbon. The materials 
of the dress were costly ; and were sometimes enriched by embroid- 

ery, and by the addition of precious stones. Such were the demands 
for cloths of gold and silver, for velvets and damasks, that three or 
four thousand pieces were in one year imported from Italy; this 
number in those times was immense, when persons of inferior rank 
were obliged to adhere toasim ple and serviceable garment of w aollen 
or hempen cloth, somewhat resembling the Saxon Tunic, and from 
_ this gown, the frock of the wagoner, still in use, is supposed to have 
_ been derived.— Recollections of Royalty. 

————— a 


Marrimoniat. Excnance.—Our market to.day has been very 
steady. Liberal offers being now very difficult to obtain, has caused 
acceptances to be had at a great discount. Kisses are in great de- 
mand, having this past week met with very favorable returns. No- 
thing much doing in maternal frowns, so the time bargains may now 
be settled without difficulty. Heavy purses are much inquired for. 
Stocks, with small capital, have once been sought after. Sly 
squeezes are very brisk. Blushes are very scarce, none having been 
seen in the market fora length of time. Jealousy is rising consider- 
ably. Other stocks remain almost the same as before, with the ex- 
_ ception of scandal, which is rather on the advance.—Punch. 


————— 

RULES FOR THE BEHAVIOR OF YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Always wipe your mouth with the table-cloth, for that must 

be soiled at all events, and it will save your host’s napkins, or 

, your pocket handkerchief. 

| Never speak unless your mouth is full. 

| If you begin to relate an anecdote or a piece of news be sure 

| to stop in the middle of every sentence and take a mouthful of 

| food, which you must thoroughly masticate before you finish 
the sentence, because it affords your readers an opportunity to 
scan well in their minds what you have previously uttered, and 
ee can thus be well prepared for the concluding part, and 

| will be enabled to digest the subject matter under discussion 

_ while you are digesting your food. 

Champ, whatever you eat, makingas much noise as possible ; 
| it will show you relish, and are pleased with what you are 
| eating. 

Always begin to speak before another has finished what he 
has got to say, as it will seem to show the quickness of your 
perception in being able tounderstanda thing betore it is utter- 
ed, and give the company a great opinion of your good breed- 





ing. 
Te sure on leaving a room to turn your back on the company, 

| and if the door be open when you go out don’t fail to leave it 

open. 

rif you see two gentlemen engaged in conversation in the 
street, by all means interrupt them by addressing a frivilous 
question to one of the parties, such as asking them what’s the 
news or giving them the important information that it’s a pleas- 
ant day or a warm day or a stormy day, as the case may be lest 
they shculd not be aware of the fact. 

When in company, should you be at a loss what to do with- 
/ your hands and feet, as is shen the case with young people, 

you can occasionally put one foot over the other, sit cross-leg- 
| ged, run your fingers through your hair, beat a tattoo on the 
| table ; bite your nails ; yawn now and then, loll back and ult 
be chair ; cut a notch or two in the arm of it with yourpen- 
_ knife, (which should be always in your hands ready for use) and 
| you will convince the company that you have been well brought 
| up, andare perfectly free from vulgar habits. 

At a table, or c ffee house, it isan admirable device, to make 
a general monopoly of all the newspapers in the room, holding 
two together, and placing your elbows on the remainder. 
Peeping over a person’s shoulder while he is writing, or peru- 
sing letters or papers, shows a great knowledge of politeness, 
and ought particularly to be encouraged, if you wish to rise in 
the world. 

The employment of fashionable and cant phrases gives grace 
to conversation—such as, that’s your sort keep moving, what’s 
to pay, I owe you one, them’s um, that’s the dandy, it’s a cau- 
| tion to Crockett, &c. 


| If you wish to appear of consequence in society, boast of 


| 


your wealth birth—especially if your origsn or pedigree is pe- 
culiarly infamous or obscure—education, &c, and magnify as 
much as possible, the amiableness of your wife—living or de- 
funct—your own tender and loving kindness towards her, the 
sensibility and dutifulness of i baker's dozen of children, 
and, above and beyond all, the brilliynt and wonderful achieve- 
ments—in arms, arts, sciences, and philanthropy—of your an- 
cestors—more especially, if those ancestors were all singularly 
guiltless of any such achievements.—Boston Trangcript. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 25, 1842. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

It was an exceedingly pleasant way of trying wizzards and witches, 
in good old times in New England, to press them between beds. If 
they died, they were good honest people, and no servants of Jarkness 
—peace to their souls! If they survived the operation, they were 
manifestly in league with auld Clootie, and were therefore summa- 
rily dispatched to his dominions by some other mode. 

Brother Jonathan is thrown into something like the same predica- 
ment upon the arrival of the steamers of the first of the months from 
Liverpool, laden as they come with the monthly contributions of Bri- 
tish periodical literature. In the matter of original matter, he must 
consent to be pressed to death, and squeezed, as in this paper, toa 
personal non-entity, to prove that he is no vain thruster of his own 
nonsense under the public nose, but content to give way to such in- 
dividuals as Sheridan Knowles, Old Ebony, Harry Lorrequer, Tom 
Hood, Laman Blanchard, and other folk in the scribbling way, on 
the other side of the water. As freshnéss of literary matter is all the 
Tage in these days of steam presses, it is deemed better to die honest- 
ly, so far as editorial lucubrations go, than to set up for a wizard, and 
endeavor to blind people into the belief that the editorial we can fur- 
nish matter better worth reading than the persons above enumerated, 
or our own correspondents this side of the water. For this particu- 
lar week, however, the absence of what are called “ editorials” is 
well atoned for by the rich burlesque, accompanied with two very 
humorous engravings, which occupies a portion of the sheet. He 
must be an ascetic who does not Shout with laughter at its wit and 
absurdity. 

It so happens, also, that there is very little chance for editorial 
comments to.day. The foreign news is a week old, and as for impor- 
tant domestic occurrences, they have been few and far between.— 
The lawgivers in Washington are showing somewhat more of a dis- 
position to complete their business and return to their constituents 
than they have hitherto evinced; but it is confidently said that the 
President will interpose his veto upon one of the measures now nearly 











-or quite perfected—the temporary tariff bill. We shall be able to 


speak positively on this by our next issue. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that a clause in the bill provides for the virtual repeal of the pro- 
viso in the land bill, which directs that distribution shall not take 
place, when the duty on any article exceeds twenty pcr cent. 

In our city nothing appears to be lively, if we except the new 
Jonathan Novel issues, and the anticipatory fire crackers, with which 
the boys are welcoming the fourth proximo. Warm clear weather 
has, at last, to the satisfaction of every body, succeeded the cold and 
wet—of which, by the way, a capital actuunt is given by Hood, in 
another part of this day’s paper. 

Te 

Fatuer Conxett: A Romance oF Ireranp, written by John 
Banim, author of the Talesof the O'Hara Family, The Mayor of 
Windgap, and other highly popular tales and romances, is the last 
issue of the cheap press, being sold by the publishers, 162 Nassau- 
street, at one shilling. In the usual book form of two volumes it 
would cost precisely that sum to read the book merely, from a circu. 


| 


ee 


| 





lating library, and even then the reader would be compelled to return | 


it before half his family could have peeped between the covers. In 
the present form it may be read at leisure, and then bound up for 
future reference, with the Quarto edition of the Jonathan. It isan 


excellently well told tale. 
——e 


fi The New Orleans Picayune states that the owners of the 
slaves on board the brig Creole, that escaped into Nassau, have com. 
menced suit against one of the Insurance companies of that .city for 
the amount insured in that office. 


| —some are made rich, and all are made happy. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Britannia, Capt. Hewitt, arrived at Boston on Saturday last, 
making the passage from Liverpool, including stoppages, in about 
fifteen days. The commercial news by this arrival is rather more 
cheerful, the demand for cotton baving remained steady, with prices 


athade improved. The prospect of crops was better than had been 


anticipated ; and the whole tenor of the general advices was more 
encouraging. . 

The leading items of news in the English papers relate to the cir- 
cnmstances attending the examination of a wretch who had attempt- 
ed the life of the Queen. The facts in the case are substantially as 
follows :—On the 30th May, toward evening, as the Queen and 
Prince Albert were passing along Constitution Hill, in their carriage, 
near the spot where Oxford fired his pistol at the Queen, an attempt 
precisely similar was made by a young man named John Francis, 
son of a respectable carpenter or machinist, who is employed at Co- 
vent Garden Theatre. He was seen to present and discharge the 
pistol, and was instantly seized by a soldier. He made no attempt 
to escape, nor indeed was there any apparent effort, on his part, to 
screen himself from observation, while in the act or before. It is 
most probable that the man is a maniac, or at least afflicted with a 
mania for notoriety. No traces of a ball have been anywhere dis- 
covered, and the prisoner persists in declaring that there was nothing 
but powder in the pistol. It is said that ¢ similar attempt was made 
on the day previous, but failed from the pistol’s hanging fire. Ad- 
dresses of congratulation from both houses of Parliament, and visits 
at the Palace of those who have tlfe entré, of course took place. 


The prisoner will probably be disposed of eventually as a mad- 
man. The Queen appears to have shown through the whole her 
usual firmness ana decision of character, and the people are abundant 
in their expressions of loyalty and congratulation. 


The new tariff bill is under discussion in the House of Commons, 
and receives such alterations only as the ministry concedes. The 
Income Tax Bill has passed the House of Commons, and been once 
read and referred in the House of Lords. The subject of bribery, ap- 
pointment of committees to investigate, &c., &c., occupied a great 
deal of time in the House of Commons. Upon this subject we cut 
the following from the Britanniu, a leading conservative journal : 


“We have returned co the golden age. The dreams of romance - 
are realized in the nineteenth century. Arcadia is planted among 
the cotton-spinning, stocking-weaving, and nail-hammering provinces 
of England; and the wickedness of a land, all mists above and all 
blacksmiths below, is superseded by the simplicity of the land of 
shepherds. One of the most remarkable features of this change of 
scene is, the extraordinary interest which total strangers take in each 
other ; for instance, an individual has a desire to get into Parliament, 
he is instantly corresponded with by a dozen of the principal person. 
ages of as many boroughs, all professing the strongest wish to aid the 
object of his ambition. He selects his place of action, gocs down, 
and for the first time sces his generous friends. But another can- 
didate appears ; he, too, find a sudden growth of friendship, equally 
active and equally disinterested. If a third, or a tenth candidate 
should start, he would be met by similar demonstrations. At length 
the writ is read, and polling begins. Money is rapidly transferred 
from hand to hand; the voters are fondled, filled, and made drunk, 
But whence comes 
the money? From the candidates? No; not ashilling. All comes 
from some generous volunteer, who acts as a manager on the occa- 
sion, or from some committee who take upon themselves the expen- 
ses, trouble, resposibility—everything, The candidate is returned ; 
a petition charges him with bribery. He is perfectly astonished at 
such a charge. ‘ He has not dispensed a shil.ing ;’—he has not paid 
for a bottle of beer ; he has not pledged himself to the extent of half 
a farthing. No man can be more innocent of any tendency to induce 
the freemen of the pure and patriotic borough to sully their conse er- 
ces. But money has evidently been distributed. By whom? he 
cannot form a conjecture. On inquiry, the distributor is at last Cis- 
covered. He has “ done good by stealth,” and now “ blushes to find 
it fame.” But the candidate and the distributor have had no con§ 
nexion with each other! All has been absolute free will. It may 
be true that the candidate has gone to the election with his pockets 
full, and returned from it with them empty; that the electors went 
paupers to the poll, and returned from it with irom five pounds to 
fifty apiece. What is thisto the purpose? All has been the work 
of an individual wholly unconnected with the candidate, acting with 
“boundless zeal for his interest, but acting wholly without his knowl. 











edge ; spending from two thousand to five thousand pounds sterling 
for the simple purpose of sending into the legislature a gentleman 
whom he had never seen before, and whom he will never see again, 

. until the next election comes to revive his ardor, and open the flood- 
gates of his liberality.” 

An address to the Queen has been moved in the Lords, for a copy 
of the letter, soliciting subscriptions fur the poor, which has been ad- 
dressed by royal authority to the several parishes in Great Britain, 
and read in the churches. 

Macready’s lease of one of the great patent theatres has proved a 
losing speculation. . 

Sir George Bishop, the eminent composer, has received the honor 
of knighthood from Queen Victoria. 

The overland mail from India had reached Marseilles, but only a 
brief outline of the news had arrived in London on the 4th inst. It 
is given in the Times as follows : 

The Indian mail, which arrived at Marseilles on Wednesday night, 

‘brings, we lament to say, an account of the fall of Ghuznee. The 
place capitulated and surrendered, on condition that the garrison be 
safely conducted to Cabul. Oa the other hand Colonel Pollock had 
forced the Khyber pass, and taken possession of the forts command. 
ing it, and would no doubt march to the relief of Jellalabad. Gen. 
Sale, in a sortie from that place, overthrew the insurgents. 

A rumor prevailed that Akbar Khan had been badly wounded. 

Gen. Knott had gained some advantage on the side of Kandahar, 
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but Gen. England had not yet joined him. It is reported that Shah | 


Soojah had been poisoned. 
There is no news from China. 


The news from France includes -a statement on what may be 
deemed good authority that Louis Philippe is failing in health, the 
disease which affl'cts him being dropsy. There is perhaps no imme- 
diate danger, but the fact of his illness is said to be undeniable.— 
There are rumors, not credited however, of renewed attempts upon 
the life of his majesty, but they come in a doubtful shape, and do not 
appear to be credited. 

The intelligence from Spain is of the usual tenor from that coun- 
try. ‘The finances of the Government are in a deplorable condition 
and the troops are unpaid. 

A Paris paper says, ‘‘Captain Vasse, of the Paris, which arrived 


yesterday morning at [Havre from Hamburg, reports that the inhabit- 
ants of that city have imposed upon themselves a mourning of six 


weeks, during which period there are to be no amusements of any | 


kind, and music is entirely interdicted. Workmen are actively en- 
gaged in removing the ruins of the houses which were destroyed, 
and wooden barracks are being constructed in different quarters, for 
the accommodation of the houseless. He states that in one street, 
that of Holzdamm, 127 houses were burnt, and only two escaped, as 
if by miracle. Bills are paid, and mercantile engagements respect. 
ed, as if the calamity had not occurred. 


Dearu occasioneo sy A Brack Beeris.—A few days since, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rogers, the wife of a bricklayer, residing in Vine-Yard, 
Kentish Town, London, was standing in her kitchen, when she felt 
something crawling down her arm, under her dress. She undid her 
gown at the wrist, and immediately discovered that the cause of her 
annoyance was a black beetle, to which she hada dreadful aversion. 
She brushed it off the instant, but was at the same moment seized 
with a shivering, which shook her violently. She continued so for 
some minutes, and then fainted. A surgeon in the neighborhood 
was sent for, and prescribed for her, but she never recovered, and her 
death was attributed to the fright she sustained at finding the black 
beetle upon her’person. 


Cuarity or tHe Iatsu.—Among no people on the earth is there 
found such a sympathy and respect for the unfortunate as there is 
among the Irish. With them the rule is, never to inquire into the 
cause or manner of sorrow, but immediately to relieve it whatever it 
be. Whatever be the faults of my poor countrymen, the native del- 
icacy, the untaught kindnessof their natures, can countenance and 
redeem them all. Wath them the soothing word is ever ready— 
the kind voice—the hand ever stretched out to welcome and reecive 
—and “ cead millia falthaugh” of the Irish, gushing fresh and warm 
from the heart. Food and lodging are by them considered nothing, 
and, for the greatest charity that they bestow, the approval of their 
own hearts and the blessing of the distressed is sufficient reward. 
Charity with them is spontanevus—it does not stop to pondervr con: 
sider ; and, like their other impulses, it springs forth pure and una. 
dulterated from their simple and unaffected hearts.— Dublin Monthly 
Magazine. 











Revorution tn Hayr1.—By an arrival at Philadelphia on Tuesday, 
we learn that*a revolution has taken place in the Island of Hayt, 
and that President Boyer, who has kept his dictatorial seat so long, 
and through so many changes, has at length been deposed. 
<tnhneaiipeneiedl 

7 An extensive fire occurred in Baltimore on Monday night, de- 
stroying the warehouse of Alexander Hammell, on Dagan’s wharf, 
the stores of S. H. Whittingham, & Co., Charles H. Ross, and Ed- 
ward Mitchell, and the sai! lofts of E. S. Lanby, and of Atkinson 


& Clark. 
; ai 


(> The case of Elijah F. Purdy and Nathaniel Jarvis, Jr., to de- 
termine their right as Aldermen to sit as Judges of the £essions, has 
been heard before the Court of Errors, but the decision is deferred 
until the next term of the Court. 

— os 

iy The Auburn Journal says that water has bcen procured at the 
depth of 577 feet in Montezuma, which is believed to contain more 
salt than any of the celebrated Salina Springs. 

sicicatigligihanthai 

> The New Era has changed hands, and it will hereafter be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Godwin & Co. The proposed publication of the 
Morning Post has been relinquished. 

—snniaitiaibiiids 

Tue Sevr-[xsraveror in Writtnc.—We have received from the 
publishers, Collins, Brother & Co., a complete set of the “ Self In- 
structor in Writing,” completed, just before his decease, by the late 


| Joseph Perkins, Esq. It carries the learner by easy gradations from 


———— 


first principles to comp'ete penmanship; and if used by acults who 
wish to systematize and perfect their handwriting, cannot fail to en- 
able them to attain that object. For younger scholars, used under 
the direction of teachers, it is in itself an alley to the instructor rath- 
er than amere copy-book, and we look for its universal adoption in 
our public and private schools. 

an 


- [ We have barely space this week to acknowledge the receipt of 
Graham and the Lady’s Boos for June from Post, and of the Lady’s 
Musica! Library from Curry. 

' i 


A Curtous case or Bicamy underwent a preliminary investiga- 
tion at Petersburg, Va.on the 16th inst. The circumstances, as 
we gather them from the Statesman, are these : Alexander Mail, 
alias Wells, married to Miss Hastings of that town in 1830; a year 
or two after, he went South, and did not return until last year, being 
absent about nine years. Inthe meantime, his wife, supposing he 
was dead, intermarried with George Pairam. Wells, on his retarn, 
demanded his wife, who was reluctantly given up, and who very re- 
luctantly returned to her first husband. She, however, stayed but a 
short time with him. The second husband finally bought the wife of 
the first husband, at the price of one dollar, which was paid in cash. 
Wells consoled himself shortly after by marrying another lady in Pe- 
tersburg, named Judith B. Longworth—hence arose this prosecu- 
tion. He was committed for tiial in the Supreme Court which opens 
in a few days. 


rr 


DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


‘Lhe temporary Tariff bill has passed the House, substantially as 
reported, and hus been received by the Senate, read twice and refer- 
red to the committee on finance. There is little or no doubt that it 
will finally pass this weck. 

The Apportionment bill has passed the House, with the two Sen- 
ate amendments, one of which increases the ratio to 70,680, and the 
other gives an additional representative, where a state has a fraction- 
al eacess of more than one half of the required ratio. 

The Navy Appropriation Bill has been amended in the Senate by 
striking out the appro, riation of $350,000, and inserting $800,000, 
and providing that the number of officers in the respective grades in 
the army shall not be increased beyond the present. Tipe House 
have ordered the bill printed, as passed by the Senate, and referred 
to the Committee of the Whole. In Committee of the Whole, how- 
ever, the Tariff Bill has precedence, and is now under debate. 

The Senate has passed a bill to provide for the armed occupation 
of Florida, and an act to provide for the publication of the Journal 
of the Exploring Expedition. The former bill has been read twice 
in the House and referred. 
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From the London World of Fashions. 
FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


Bonnets.—Pailles de Riz. These bonnets will certainly be the - 


greatest favorites for afternoon toilettes. Some are lined with silk 
glace, pink or blue; the interior of the brim surrounded with pale 
pink or blue tulle ruches, the garniture compused of velvet risbons, 
lignes and shaded. Others are lined with colored gauzes, the brides 
formed of avery small flower, and the outside decorated with white 
lace and splendid drooping feathers, mostly shaded in the same color. 
Fancy straws are much worn for morning costumes; the most fash- 
ionable being decorated wi'h the Josephine crowns, which are simply 
a wreath of bluets or roses, which form the centre of the crown, and 
gradually diminishing on cach side. We have seen one or two 
trimmed with a light style of gauze ribbons and marabouts, which are 
also very pretty. A most charming style of bonnets are those made 
in white crape, the form raised, and trimmed on one side with a bo- 
quet of roses, and on the other with two small rosettes in ribbon, com- 
posed of white taffetas, approaching close to each other : also those 
made in straw colored poult de soie, the form slightly raised, and 
trimmed with a bavolet very deep, in order to seeld the head being 
too uncovered at the back ; shallow in the centre of the front and 
low on the cheeks, ornamented with a long white plume, nuce straw 
color; a small “ager of roses decorating the inside. 

‘Caps. Estelle. ‘This pretty cap is made of gauze, light asa puff 
of summer air, and is intermixed with neeuds of gauze ribbon, blue 
glace white, with long floating ends attached. 

Light Materials for Summer Dresses will be composed of batistes 
de Siam, gauzes from Java, imperial bareges, such as those of Al- 
dudes and Baygorry, tinted with such art and got up with such taste 
that we have no doubt they will be reigning favorites daring the sea- 
son; also the Pekins nacres. the Pekins Pompadour, shaded moires, 
foulards, barege, and mouselline cachmeire, with its beautiful designs, 
Alhambra, renaissance, and etrusques. 

Walking Dresses are still worn, made in silks, satins, &c. ; the cor- 
sages tight; the waist a rounded point, close fitting sleeves; cardi- 
nal pelerine, embroidered all round in a wreath, to match the dress. 

Colors. The favorite colors of the present season are those shad- 
ed blue and pink, pink and myrtle green, grey and mauve.; also that 
beautiful Iris color, being a blue shaced on green and glace white. 


I 


A Recoenition.—A friend sends us the following anecdote. The | 


scene, as will be perceived by the characters, is New Orleans. 
B. is severe in his political writings, and the strokes of his pen 
come down upon his adversaries like those of a sledge-hammer, but, 


in the company of social friends, he will occasionally indulge in a | 


vein of quiet humor that seldom fails to “‘ keep the table in a roar.” 
“ Brad,” of the Pic., B., and myself, one day had our legs comfurt- 
ably ensconced under the mahogany of a glorious wag, yclept “The 
Ancient,” with whom we had just “ masticated,” and the brittle jests 
had been cracking for some time, when in reply to a question from 
Brad, (who had just finished a marvellous yarn illustrating his ina- 
bility to remember faces,) if he, too, were not “oblivious of physi- 


ognomies,” our friend stated very seriously that he was, as an inci- | from the West is the “Iron City’ and Pittsburgh Weekly Intelli. 


dent which be would relate would exemplify. 

He was one day at the St Charles table d’hote, enjoying his nuts 
and wine as well as he could, without a friend at his elbow, when, 
upon looking up, he perccived the eyes of a very fine, intellectual 
head, at a table opposite, fixed intently upon him. Before he had 
finished his wine, their eyes met again several times, and it occurred 
to him that he had never seen a loftier forehead, or a more prepos- 
sessing face. As it was evident that the person, whoever it was, 
who regarded him so frequently, labored under the impression that 
he had seen him before somewhere, “‘ and as J, myself,” said B., ‘* en- 
tertained some indistinct recollection of having had, at one time or 
another, in earlier years, some acquaintance with the stranger, I con- 
cluded as I * terminated the claret,’ to walk across the dining-room, 
(you recollect what a splendid one it is, with magnificent mirrors on 
every side,) and give him a chance to introduce himself. I did so, 
and gave him a bow, which he returned; in fact, our inclinations 
were simultaneous. S‘ruck by his graceful and pleasing manner, I 
advanced, cordially, to shake hands with him. Judge of my surprise, 
to find that it was only my own reflection in one of the clegant 
glasses 

a 
{> Talk about erecting another state outof the Territory of Flo- 


rida, has ended in a call for a convention, which nobody attended- 
bo the matter rests. 


| gencer. 


| deserving of the patronage which we have no doubt it receives from 
the hardy sons of the West. 








INTERESTING CASE. 

Our readers well recollect that a claim fur damages for a libel, 
brought by James Fennimore Cooper against the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, was by mutual! consent left to the decision of Samuel A. Foote, 
Samuel Stevens, and Daniel Lord, Jr., with the understanding that 
ifthe decision was for the plaintiff, the sum awarded should be $250; 
the plaintiff designing rather to defend his reputation than inflict a 
penalty. The libel complained of was contained in a review of Coo- 
per’s Naval History. Mr. C. argued his own cage, and in so doing 
showed a clear knowledge of naval tactics and history, and a degree 
of legal knowledge, and tact in bringing it to bear, which very much 
astonished those who had considered him as a mere novelist. In be- 
half of the defendant the case was argued with great ability by W. 
W. Campbell and M. S. Bidwell, and on Tuesday of last week the 
decision and award were given. The arbitrators, having heard the 
respective proofs and allegations of the parties, decide, 

I. That, according to the evidence and rules of law applicable to 
the case, Mr. Cooper, the plaintiff, is entitled to a verdict, ard they 
award damages in $250, as agreed on by the parties. 

Il. That the plaintiff, m writing his narrative of the Battle of 
Lake Erie—the portion of his history specially attacked—did faith. 
fully discharge his duties asa historian. 

If. That the said narrative is true in all its essential particulars. 

1V. That it was written in a spirit of impartiality and justice. 

V. That Col. Stone, the defendant, or the writer of the review, 
whoever he may be, in writing the review of Mr Cooper’s Naval His- 
tory, did not faithfully fulfil the obligations of a reviewer; and they 
base this decision upon the following facts:—1. That the review con- 
tains reflections on the personal character of the author, and imputa. 
tions upon his motives; 2. That the reviewer incorreetly charges 
the author with having given to Commodore Elliott equal credit with 
| Commodore Perry in the conduct of the battle; 3, 4 and 5. That he 
is guilty of certain specified misquotations; 6. That the review is 
untrue in several of its essential particulars. They decide, also, 

VI. That the review was not written ina spirit of impartiality and 
justice. 

This is the award of a inajority of the arbitrators. An elaborate 
| and able opinion of 8. A. Foote, Esq. accompanies it, dissenting from 
| the award in the second and third points, and partially in the sixth. 


The arbiters have given the subject minute and laborious atten- 
tion, and acted with every proof of impartiality between the parties. 


They have declined also receiving any compensation for their ser- 
vices. 





——— OO 


Damace sy Licutninc.—As the season when buildings are most 
exposed to fire by lightning approaches, we shall be thanked by many 
readers for calling their attention to the improved rods of Mr. A M. 

_ Quimby. His apparatus has been proved to afford greater security 
than any other, by all who have tested it. 


EEE 
“Tne Iron Crry."—Among the clever papers which we receive 


} 


Ic is well made up of current news and miscellany, and 


Corncipence.—Bangor in Wales is a great port for the export of 


| slate, quarried in its vicinity. Bangor in Maine, Downcast, is com- 


ing inte the business also, it would seem. The Whig says: 


We learn with pleasure that an operator in slate quarries from 
| Wales has commenced operetions at the slate quarry in Barnard, 
about forty miles north of this city. It is quite common now to see 
aheavy load of slates brought into our market. Some of them are 
shipped to Boston, aud wherever introduced they are highly com. 
mended for their regular thickness and good qualities. 
oo . 
= Two negroes and a negress ran away from their masters on 
the Mississippi some time since, and commenced a series of most ter- 
rific outrages. They killed Mr. Noah Harrington at his house on 
_ Red River, carrying his daughter into the woods, and outraging her 
in the most cruel and brutal manner. They next killed another man, 
name unknown, and next butchered Mr. Charles Todd, carrying his 
wife and child into the woods. The wife was subjected to the same 
treatment that Miss H. received. One of the villains was taken, 
the other though wounded, making his escape. He confessed these 
crimes, and showed where the women were, who corroborated his 
story, and declared that the negress was so far from taking part in 
these atrocities, that she had more than once saved their lifes by her 
_ interceesion. The captured negro was burned at the stake—but es. 
caping from the fire before life was extinrt, he was shot, and his 
dead body thrown into the fire and consumed. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF TURKEY. 


A Frank in the streets ofa Turkish town is an object of notice 
that does not escape even the haughty glance o!f astern Maho- 


metau highness ; and the Pasha, observing that I was in con- — 


versation with some person above, directed his eyes that way, 
at the very instant when Vlahoutzi, having perceived and re- 
cognized him, was precipitately retreating from his conspicu- 
ous position. A boat that followed, containing the Pasha’s at- 
tendants, was immediately called up to the barge, from which 
a moment after it returned in haste, close to the spot where I 


| 
| 
| 


was standing. An officer landed, and went into the house of | 


Viahoutzi, who soon afier came out with him, embarked, and 
was rowed off in the direction of the Pasha’s barge, not yet out 
of sight. In passing by me, Vlahouizi bore on his face the 
marks of inward agitation ; and without appearing to address 
me, hastily said, Je crains quelque trahison. 

Attributing this apprehension to the usual bursts of terror, 
so common to the Greeks, when suddenly summoned to appear 
before any ‘Turk in power, whose warrant for sending to imme- 


diate death the Christian subjects of the Porte is his own will, © 


and whose motive for so doing is, alas! but too often the grati- 
fication of a were mhim or interested purpose, I saw no par- 


ticular reason for bests ee in my friend’s uneasiness, but | 


rather felt dispose 
to matters which concerned his mission from the Turkish 
army. 
These favorable surmises did not, however, satisfy me so 
completely as to leave my mind free from every doubt; there- 
fore, instead of stopping at my destined place, Keretch Bour- 
nou, I continued onwards along the coast towards Bouyouk- 
dere, to see whether any thing satisfactory relative to this oc- 
currence would transpire. 

When I caine in sight of the Pasha's gate, I perceived with 


and no sooner did I reach the gate, than I was horror-struck 
with the sight of Vlahoutzi’s lifeless body! It had been 
stretched out upon its back near the entrance of the yard.— 
There were three deep cuts across the forehead, which had 
not quite ceased to bleed, and a great number on the head, 
which had converted the turban into rags. 
the spot, almost overwhelmed with rage at this fresh instance 
of the abuse and atrocities to which absolute power invested 
in single individuals, especially among a barbarous people, is so 


to attribute his being called tothe Pasha | 


_@ more proper name) of so barbarous a government. 


his melancholy fate, should come and purchase it of its execu- 
tioners, to save it from being thrown into the sea. 

Poor Viahoutzi! Never shall 1 cease to reproach myself 
with having contributed to thy untimely end. Had thy atten- 
tionnot been taken up with our conversation, thou wouldst per- 
haps, have noticed in time the Pasha, whose dreaded name 
made all Christians amenable to his authority, tremble and fly 
on his approach ! : 

The habitual fear of the Greeks, when suddenly ordered be- 
fore a Turk invested with absolute power over life and death, 
for purposes which are not well known to them, gave occasion 
in 1812, to a disappointment by which the remaining days of 
another Greek friend of mine was embittered. The venerable 
and good-natured Prince Demetrius Ghika, living in obscurity 
and poverty, with a numerous family, in one of the most retir- 
ed villages near the Bosphorus, had in former days of prosperi- 
ty been the patron and benefactor ofa Turk, for whom he had 
laid the foundation of the power he was exercising in the ca- 
pavity of favourite companion and confidential adviser of the 
Sultan. Halett Effendi’s secret ministry, and the innumerable 
persecutions and atrocities which, under his influence, have dis- 
graced, in a more than common way of late corrupt and oppres- 
sive policy of the Turkish Porte, have acquired too great a ce- 
lebrity, and have left behind them too many marks of devasta- 
tion and mourning, to be soon forgotten by those unfortunate 
Christians, whom fate has made the subjects (slaves would be 
Halett, 
however, does not seem to have been at all times proof against 


_ the impulses of gratitude; and at the conclusion of the peace 
of Bukarest, when desired by the Sultan to point out to him 
_ some Greek of the Fanner qualified to fill (he important office 
_ of Hospodar of Wallachia, he recommended his eld patron 
| Ghika, and received orders to send for him and make known to 
him the Sultan’s intended choice. 
an involuntary shudder that several persons standing opposite , 
to it were gazing, apparently with an intense curiosity, on | 
some uncommon object within; I hastened to learn the cause, _ 


The messenger who was immediately despatched to Ghika 
to require his attendance, was one of those personages whose 
outward insignia of office announced him to be a Capigee Bashi, 
or chamberlain, and to whose various attributes was well 
known to appertain the bowstring, employed on occasions when 


it ceases to be the Sultan’s good-will and pleasure that certain 
got P 


I stood riveted to | 


apt to lead, until I was roused by the salutation of some one | 


going hy, and whom I found to be my old acquaintance, Alli 
oustapha, captain of a ship of the line. He advised me not 


to over-distress myself by the sight of that for which there was — 
no remedy, and invited meat the time to go with him and | 


smoke a pipe at a neighboring coffee house. Impelled bya GENTS | 
if ' ed this delicious preparation, and it was in constant request, 


melancholy desire to learn the cause and particulars of my 
friend’s tragic end, I made an effort to suppress those feelings 
ofabhorence with which it had inspired me at the moment, 
against every thing that was Mahometan, I accepted the cap- 
tain’s invitation. As soon as we were seated, I begged of him 
to tell meall he knew concerning it. With that apathy and 
sang-froid which a belief in the doctrine of predestination ren-> 
ders so prominent a characteristic in the manners of the Turk, 
thecaptain desired me to have patience until we had gone 
through the i wage formality of smoking a pipe and drink- 
ing a cup of coffee. ‘This having been done, according to cus- 
tom, in silence, he eae to state, that he was in the very 
act of addressing the Pasha ia his audience-room, when Vla- 
houtzi was introduced in the uncermonious manner which the 
Rayahs ordered before him were usually shown in. The Pasha 
immediately asked him in a tone of anger, how it happened 
that he who was a Ghiaour and a Kiopeck, had the audacity to 
wear a turban, which belonged to the costume of the true be- 
liever alone. Poor Viahoutzi,losing all presence of mind, en- 
tered into a confused explanation of his belonging to the army 
of the Grand Vizier, and being then engaged in business fur 
the Porte ; when the Pasha, interrupting him, ina vidlent rage 
said, “What, wretch ! dost thou mean todefy my awhority, 
by bragging here of patronage from others? Chiaoushes! 
instantly fall upon the Pe%evenk, and cut intoa thousand pieces 
the turban on his head.” Fifteen Yutagans immediately fell on 
the victim, and extended him lifeless on the floor. His body 
was then brought to the frontof the yard, and there exposed 
to the view of the public, in order that his family, hearing of 


~ 


individuals should endure the miseries of life. Ghika did not 
happen to be at home ; and, as the Capigee appeared disposed 
to wait until he saw him, the whole family were seized with 
consternation, and secret messengers were sent in all directions 
to prevent his return. Halett Etfendi, after three or four days’ 
fruitless endeavour to find him out, proposed another Greek of 
his acquaintance, George Carragia, who immediately made his 
appearance, and received the glad tidings of his approaching 
elevetion to honors which, until his time, were the object of 
his countrymen’s most ardent wishes and ambition. 


—_ 
Recent’s Puncn.—George IV. when Prince Regent, invent- 
not only at the snlendid banquets given at Carlton House, but 


during the King’s residence at Windsor, and his cottage at Vir- 
ginia Water. Tt was invariably served with turtle soup, and 


_ during summer often iced and taken in the same way as Ponche 


ala Romaine. Thus was it concocted :—Three citrons and 


| three Seville oranges were peeled, the rinds cut into slices, 
and the juice strained, these with sticks of cinnamon broken 


up, halfa dozen cloves, and adesert spoonful of Vanilla pow- 


_ der, were very slowly simmered in clarified sugar for four hours. 
_ The juice of a dozen and a half of fresh lemons was next ad- 
_ ded, and instead of water, the sherbet was completed bya 
_ strong infusion of the finest green tea, equal portions of old 


Jamaica rum and Cognac brandy were added, according to the 
strength required, and all after being well mixed, passed 
through afine sieve. The use of tea instead of water gives a 
sofiness and delicacy that can hardly be believed until the 
beverage has been tasted. 

Oooo 


i> Thirteen hundred and ninety-nine steerage and two hundred 
and fifty cabin paseengers arrived at this port on one day last week, 
principally from: Liverpeol, about a hundred only coming from Ham. 
burg. The nuaiber during the week could not have been less than 
five thousana, 


— Se 
Tue Corn Marxet.—The inquiry for wheat has been husky in the 
extreme, and peas were very active, owiog to a party having thrown 
them into the market rather unexpecicdly. “Corn may, perhaps, 
have suffered from the pressure of leather, but the principal reapers, 
who are short of hands, are preparing for the harvest.— Punch. 
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From Colburn for June. 
SPRING. 
A NEW VERSION. 
BY T. HOOD. 


Ham.—The air bites shrewdly—it is very cold. 
Hor.—\t is a nipping and an eager air. 
‘Come gentle Spring ! ethereal mildness come !” 
Oh! Thomson, void of rhymes as well as reason, 
How couldst thou thus sehr, amen nature hum ? 
There’s no such season. 


The Spring! I shrink and shudder at her name! 
For why, I find her breath a bitter blighter ! 

And suffer from her blows as if they came 
From Spring the Fighter. 


Her praise then, let hardy poets sing 
And be her tuneful laureates and upholders 
Who do not feel as if they hada Spring 
Pour’d down their shoulders ! 


Let others eulogize her floral shows, 

From me they cannot win a single stanza, 
I know her blooms are in full flow—and so’s 
. The influenza ! 


Her cowslips, stocks, and lilies of the vale, 

Her honey-blossoms that you hear the bees at, 
Her pansies, daffodils, and primrose pale, 

Are things I sneeze at! 


Fair is the vernal quarter of the year ; 
And fair its early buddings and her blowings— 


—— suppose Consumption’s seeds appear 
ith other sowings ! 


HaMLet. 


For me, I find, when eastern winds are high 
A frigid, not a genial inspiration ; 

Nor can, like Iron-Chested Chubb, defy 
An inflammation. 


Smitten by breezes from the land of plague, 
To me all vernal luxuries are fables, 

Oh! where’s the Spring in a rheumatic leg, 
Stiff as a table’s ? 


I limp in agony,—I wheeze and cough ; 

And quake with Ague, that great Agitator ; 
Nor dream, before July, of leaving off 

My Respirator. 


What wonder if in May itself I lack 
A peg for laudatory verse to hang on? 


Spring mild and gehtle ?—yes, as Spring-heeled Jack 
To those he sprang on! 


In short, whatever panegyrics lie 
In fulsome odes too many to be cited, 
The tenderness of Spring is all my eye, 
And that is blighted! 


DP 


Tue Sisertan Exites.—The following interesting details res- 
pecting the treatment of offenders against the criminal laws of Rus- 
sia, who are sent to Siberia, are given by the Gazette des Tribunauz, 
on the authority of a correspondent at St. Petersburg :—‘ Although 
the government banishes the Siberia criminals condemned ‘y the tri- 
bunals, it provides for them in that part of the empire means of em- 
ployment which are often preferable to what they could obtain in 
their native places. Each exile receives on setting out two shirts, a 
long surtout called a zipoun, and a pair of boots, these articles are 
for use during the six summer months. For those of winter he is pro- 


tablished half way. The station-house is a clean and commodious 
building, almost comfortable, composed of four large rooms, and a 
fifth for women who may have followed their husbands, brothers, or 
near relations. The women are permitied to travel in the cars which 
accompany the caravan. Attached to each station-house are kitch- 
ens and store-houses, and at every 100 or 125 vestres, that is, every 
4th or 5th station, isan establishment of steam-baths. When the 


exiles have arrived in Siberia, each receives an order to proceed to 


the colony for which he is intended. Near the high roads, in the 
government of Tobo!sk, Yenisseysk, and Irkousk, some fine colonies 
of this nature may be seen, distant from each other about five or six 
vestres, which present a picturesque appearance. They are usually 
established in valleys, on the banks of rivers where the fish is abun- 
dant, and in the midst of forest, which the colonists find a great ser- 
vice. In elegance and solidity of construction, regularity of plan, 
and cleanliness, these colonies may be compared to the finest villages 
of Western Europe. Each is inhabited by four exiles, or families of 
exiles, of whom some person, on account of his geod conduct, is 
looked on as the master of the house, and has under his orders his 
companions. 

The houses are of wood, ornamented with a handsome facaue, 
well enclosed, each containing four large chambers, a spacious eourt, 
twe stables, and two storehouses. In the centre of each village is plac- 
ed a large square, with buildings on all sides. Amongst them are the 
church, the public offices, and the inhabitants belonging to the over- 
seers and employes. Storehouses are also erected, in which are plac- 
ed agricultural instruments, stores of seeds and corn, as well as an 
apparatus for extinguishing fires. The whole colony is surrounded 
by an extremely hizh palisade, having but one outlet, at which is 
placed the sentry-box. Each exile receives, on his arrival in the 
colony, an axe, a plough, agricultural instruments and household ar- 
ticles necessary for his use, a cow, a horse, andasheep. He also 
gets two years seed for sewing, and vegetables for his garden, and it 
is not until the third that he begins to pay a small return to the pub- 
lic treasury. The instructions given to the heads of districts and 
governments enjoin them to encourage continually in every possible 
way the colonists, and give them assistance, and do all they can to 
bring them back to sentiments of propriety and good feeling. Banish. 
ment, in the place where it’ is undergone, ceases to be considered a 
disgrace, and he who is not deeply depraved can only see in ita step 
to social happiness. The ties of relationship, or even friendship, are 
religiously respected. The wife is not separated from her husband, 


_ thechildren from their father, or the female from her betrothed.— 


vided in addition with two other shirts, a long cloth great coat made of | 


sheepskin, a cap of the same material, woollen-gloves and stockings, a 
pair of commen boots, and another pair lined withfur. All these ar- 
ticles are new, solid, and of good quality. Whenever a caravan with 
convicts passes through a principal town, these articles are examined 
in the presence of the governor and his superior officers, and if any 
of them are in bad condition they are immediately repaired or ex- 
changed for others entirely new. A physician, specially appointed, 
examines into the health of each person in the caravan. If any of 
the prisoners are found to b2 too enfeebled to proceed on foot they 
are placed in cars, or remain in the hospitals of the town. During 
the journey each exile receives daily the small sum of money neces- 
sary for his food. Such exiles as are destined to the colonization of 
Siberia journey by night and rest during the day. They march by 
stations placed at certain distances. The station-houses are solid 
buildings surrounded by strong palisades, and are generally erected at 
the extremity of the village. Their distance from each other is about 
25 vestres (about five French leagues ;) but that this journey may 
not be too great, particularly in winter, resting-places have been es- 


- ‘ igen 


Everything is in fact encouraged which can inculcate social senti- 
ments in the mind of the exile. But though this remarkable im- 
provement on penitentiary system is steadily pursued by the Russian 
goverament as regards criminals, no diminution of severity has “ae 
been permitted towards political offenders. The rigor which has 
hitherto afflicted them is still continued.”’ 


I  —— 
SIMILES. 
As bold as an eagle—as mild as a dove ; 
As true as the moon—as fickle as love. 
As proud as a peacock—as round as a pea ; 
As blythe as a lark—as brisk as a bee. 
As light as a feather—as sure as a gun ; 
As green as a leek—as brown as a bun. 
As rich as a Jew—as warm as a toast ; 
As cross as two sticks—as deaf as a post. 
As sharp as a needle—as strong as an Ox ; 
As grave as a judge—as sly as a fox. 
As old as the hills—as straight as a dart ; 
As still as the grave—as swift as a hart. 
As solid as marble—as firm as a rock ; 
As soft as a plum—as thick as a block. 
As pale as a lily—as blind as a bat ; 
As white as a shirt—as black as.my bat. 
As yellow as gold—as read as a cherry ; 
As wet as the river—as brown as a berry. 
As plain as a pikestaff—as big as a house ; 
As flat as the table—as sleek as a mouse ; 
As tall as the steeple—as round as a cheese ; 
As broad as ’tis long—as long as you please. 
— 

Fasuions ror June.—Rowing-shirts (used rather for the purpose of 
avoiding water than for going upon it) will be much resorted to; and 
during the first fortnight of the month the prevailing colours will be 
light and delicate, but they will be worn to the end, with a consider- 
able shade of a darker hue thrown into them. It must be observed 
that the rowing-shirts will have a pleasing effect when first put on, 
if the coat is thrown well back ; but the surtout should be buttoned 
closely up,to the neck about the middle of the mouth, and so un to 
the end of it. In parasols there is nothing new, but a good deal that 
is old, and stripes will come in—from the fading of the silks at the 
folds—but there will be no chance of their going out again. Brace- 
lets have been, of late, out of vogue, but the fashionables are, this 


| month, taking them by the hand.—Punch. 
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From Colburn’s New Monthly for June. | which he strained her form tohis own, in the act of setting her 


WOMAN'S LOVE. 


A TALE FOUNDED UPON FACTS. 


BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES, ESQ. 


You reason well, John, upon the steadfastness and purity of 
Woman’s Love. Its purity is the secret of its steadfastness ; 
and woman’s love is in the general pure. Temperament, edu- 
cation, may produce a difference—education the greater. The 
best samples of the sex are homebred. Send hoys to schools if 
you please: they are destined for the world—the bustle, the 
scramble, the crush; but woman is the household deity! 
Train her to the roof. 

The heroine of my story was a homebred woman; the nar- 
rator was the hero of it. 

Two years my senior was Jessie Halliday. She was associa- 
ted with the earliest, brightest scenes of life—my playmate, 
my fellow-student, my teacher, my champion. I had an indul- 
gent father, an idolizing mother, relatives and friends that made 
much of me; but no one was so kind to me as Jesse Halliday ! 
She was sweetness, made up of good sense, good humor, truth, 
enthusiasm, consistency, and tenderness. Never shall I forget 
Paul and Virginia; I had attained my thirteenth birth-day when 
she read it to me. Equal perhaps to the narrative, still | was a 
span or so short of the argument; but she made me understand 
it all. Her modulation alone, informed me where the thrill of 
the pathos lay; but how was the lesson emblazoned by the 
expression of her deep blue eyes, as she occasionally turned 
them upon me—now bright with triumphant sympathy at the 
perfecting of pur2, reciprocated passion, now lowering with 
apprehension at the fickleness of destiny, or the inscrutable con- 
tradictions of Providence; or melted with truth at the frustra- 
tion to which earthly hope is obnoxious, even though en- 
shrined in the very temple of love, and trust, and innocence ! 

Two winter evenings did the reading of the story occupy. 
The first time, we sat, 1 recollect, at opposite sides of the table; 
she left off where the mutual passion of the hero and the he- 
roine are unequivocal. The next time we sat side by side; 
and as she resumed the peg! G while with one hand she sup- 
ported her cheek, she pass¢d the other behind me, résiiog it on 
my shoulder. As the interest deepened, she drew closer to 
me. I could feel her chest heaving. [ could have counted every 
throb of her heart; and when the catastrophe brought the 
pathetic relation to a close, she threw her arms about my 
meek and dropping her head upon my breast, lay weeping 
there. 

“ Look at Paul and Virginia personitied !” exclaimed my 
n other. 

Jessie’s father and she were brother and sister-in-law—they 
had been playing a game of piquet, but had laid down their 
cards, and had evidently watchwg us, 

I see Jessie Halliday, now, as she suddenly withdrew herself | 
trom me and started to her feet, her eyes cast upon the ground, 
and her cheek and temples one flush of the deepest crimson. 
As I gazed upon her, a sensation which I bad never experienced 
before electrified my heart, and set every fibre of my frame 
vibrating! Oh, that one exquisite moment of my existence, 
never enjoyed before nor since !—never to be repeated—never 
to be forgotten ! 

The game of piquet had been resumed. We were now un- 
observed, I felt myself irresistibly attracted towards Jessie Hal- 
liday. I gpproached her and took her hand, which convulsively | 
closed upon mine. I felt that she was all ina tremor. She stood | 
utterly abstracted. 

* Dear Jessie,” said I. 

She started, and came at once to herself; and turning upon 
me, for a moment, her eyes, with an expression beaming from 
them which I had never witnessed there before, abruptly dis- 
engaged her hand, and vanished from the apartment. 

hat nightI neither absolutely slept norlay awake. My sen- 
sations were those of one who dreams with consciousness that 
hedoes so. Paul and Virginia were enacted over again, but I 
was Pauland Jessie Halliday was Vi ginia. 

ut theincideats abounded with tenderamplifications. Paul 
thought and felt what the author had neverdreamed of! Ashe 
carried Virginia across the brook there was the throbbing heart 
with which, boy as he was, he caught her up in his arms; 
there were the kisses which he imprinted upon her vestment 
as her sweet side lay pressed to hischeek, and the embrace with 


nn 
———————— 
el 


down. Where they lose themselves, too, in one of their wan- 
derings through the island, how short fell the story of the facts 
of the situation! There were all the suspense, it is true, and 
the dread; but there were also the luxury of solely protecting, 
the murmur and the caress to comfort, the looks, feeding hope 
with love, the blessed “ together” which defied suffering itself 
to come without a precious solace! Occasionally was the nar- 
rative broken off, when the striking of the hours, or some noise 
in the house, or upon the street, recalled me to perfect self-re- 
collection: but it was ever then to change the fable, for the 
figure of the sweet girl that had been reading it tome; and who 
sull stood before me with abashed eyes, and burning cheek, as 
the remark of my mother, caused her to start up from my side, 
and transfixed her inconfusion to the floor. 

The nextday I returned to college; but returned as one endued 
with a new being. The flimsy, airy, heedless spirits of boy- 
hood had vanished, and in their place appeared a thoughtfulness, 
an energy, a feeling of importance, an unutterable sense of sat- 
isfaction—such as one may be supposed to experience who sud- 
denly falls into some unexpected rich, enviable possession. I 
felt love for the first time! I felt confident of its return. The 
fiction had opened my eyesto the perception of the reality. The 
passion whose name had never been uttered by either of us I 
detected by itssigns. The heart of its mystery had been revealed 
to me by the mantling cheek of Jessie Halliday. At one and the 
same moment, the conviction, young asI was, shot through my 
soul, that I was the object of her first affections, and that she 
was the objectof mine. Neither hadeveradmitted any regular 
associate of the opposite sex, except the other. 

Three years—during which I was enjoined not to return home 
—instead of weakening, tended rather to strengthen this im- 
pression—and yet, for the whole of that time | never once set 
eyes upon her who had excited it: but now my collegiate course 
was complete, and to-morrow I was to set out on my return to 
my mother’s. Oh, if ever I thought of Jessie Halliday, tenderly, 
rapturously, yearningly, it was then! From the moment | 
awoke in the morming till that of stepping into the stage-coach, 
from the starting of the stage coach till its arrival, not one sec- 
ond was she absent from my soul. 

The moment I was set down I flew to her father’s house— 
asked if she was within—was answered in the aflirmative— 
darted up stairs, bolted into the drawing-room—but found, in- 
stead of her, a young gentleman seated there, who rose as the 
door opened, but seeing me sat down again, evidently disap- 
pointed and chagrined. I knew not who he was; but the mo- 
ment my eyes fell upon him, a sickness came over my heart, 
such as [ had never experienced before, and not more new than 
deadly. I felt as if, when I fancied myself on the verge of re- 
union, the most blissful, I was about to encounter avvidance, 
estrangement, abandonment. - For a moment I debated within 
myself, whether | should not turn and rush from beneath the 
roof | had been so impetuously eager to enter; but alight foot- 
step descending the stairs determined me to remain, and pas- 
sing into the further room—the drawing-room consisted of two 
apartments communicating with folding doors—I threw myself 
upon a chair, and with a palpitating heart awaited the ap- 
proach of Jessie Halliday. 

I heard the dcor open—again the stranger rose: but not to 
resume his seatas before in disappointment. Had not his 
countenance, which now brightened up with pleasure, convine- 
ed me that the person whom he expected had entered. [ should 
have been assured of it by the eagerness with which hesprang 
forward, his hand extended In the direction of the door, which, 
from the place where I sat, was completely out of sight, I felt 
positive that it was Jessie Halliday, and expected every mo- 
ment to see her advance, conducted by the stranger, toa chair, 
but I was disappointed. She came no further. 

I heard a tender salutation murmured, though as far as I could 
perceive, unresponded to on her part; and then there was a 
whisper, and then a pause, followed armost immediately by 


the closing of the door, and the sound of footsteps descending 
the staircese. 


“*Was I alone?” 

Afier waiting a few seconds 1 passed intothe outer apart- 
ment—it was empty ! 

“Twas an intruder! The stranger wished to be alone with 
Jessie Halliday! He anticipated her entrance into the room— 
had stopped her at the threshold, and had prevailed upon her 
to adjourn with him to the parlor!” and here I heard ihe parlor 
door shut. . 
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I bounded down stairs, let myself out, unperceived, and has- | sence of three years produced upon me, taki 


tening home without casting a look on either side of me, lest I 
should be impeded by the recognition of some old acquaintance, 
threw myself with other feelings than | had anticipated, into 
the arms of my expecting mother. 

Half an hour elapsed. 

“Well, Ralph!” at length exclaimed my mother, after having 
looked at me several times inquiringly, as if in expectation of 
my saying something. “Well, Ralph!—you astonish me,—I 
never thought it was in your nature to forget an old friend, and 
here have you been at home for nearly an hour, and never have 
you once inquired for Jessie Halliday; though I should not have 
been surprised, Ralph, had her father’s house been the first you 
had called at.” 

“Tt was the first,” said I. 


_ fall flat upon the floor. 


“Thea still you are my own flesh and blood,” rejoined she. 


“That girl is a miracle of affection, sincerity, and consistency, 
—not to‘speak of her beaty, Ralph—the rarest thing I ever 
looked upon, and I have seen fine women in my time. There 
is scarce a young man in D—— who ha’ not proposed for her; 
and ofall who have | pruatiyr for her, there is not one who has 
not been at once, and decidedly rejetted.” 

“Not one ?” interrogated I. 

“ Not one,” repeated my mether. 

“She has a lover at present,” said I. 

“IT know she has,” returned my mother, meaningly. 

“He was with her this morning.” 

“I almost guessed as much before you told me, and am not 
at all surprised at it,” said my mother. 

“She granted him a private interview.” 

“Of course,” resumed she; “and perhaps he popped the 
question, and gota courtesy, and maybe something else for his 


into account the 
state of my miod from the time that I hurried in madness from 
her father’s house. 

I stood absolutely speechless, John! Had the possession of 
the loveliest of creatures—which she was—depended upon my 
uttering one single word at that moment, [ must have foregone 
the matchless treasure! I felt as if every drop of blood in my 
body was gathered about the region of my heart! My head 
swam, I made a movement towards her, but staggering in ths 
attempt—yes, staggering, my friend—desisted, lest I should 

ot a tittle of pxtegeration, John, in 
all this. Dear, generous, ingenuous girl! She perceived my 
emotion—she comprehended it. She approached and took my 
hand, and seeing me still powerless from the trance that en- 
veloped me, she passed an arm around me, and supporting me, 
led me toa sofa, and seated herself there beside me. The 
sweet, frank, tender action melted me and brought me to my- 
self! The tears started into my eyes—her’s were suffused at the 
same moment. 

“Jessie! dear Jessie!” was all that I could say. 

“Ralph,” was her sole reply ; but brief as were the symbols 
of our thoughts and feelings, they spoke to the souls of each 
what pages of prose and rhyme might undertake to describe, 
but could not. 

Silent, thus we sat I know not how long, looking into one an- 
other’s eyes; each clasping thehands of the other, and the coun- 
tenance of each reflecting as it were the other's soul; when 


' Jessie Halliday at length found utterance. 


answer. There is the dinner-bell,” added she. “Come, we — 


have no time to waste. The evening will be a busy one; 
ae your first partner to-night must be Jessie Hal- 
ay.’ 

There was to be a ball at my mother’s that evening, in hon- 
or of my return. 

Afier dinner I repaired to my room. 

“T will not dance with her,” said I to myself, as I prepared 
my toilette. “Iscorn to dispute possession of her with any 
man. Rivalry on my partis at an end, the moment she ad- 
mits a competitor for her favor.” Dear girl! I had never yet 
accosted her asa lover. Had she encouraged twenty suitors, 
she had been innocent of any breach of faith with me. 

Still ahundred times did I repeat to myself, “ I will not dance 
with her to-night.” 

_Of all human beings, the sulky lover plays the bear to the 
highest admiration. The ball, as I have said, had beea given 
on my account; yet, anxious to avoid the chances of encounter- 
ing Jessie Halliday, I fastened on the first two or three old ac- 
quaintances that entered, and keeping them in conversation, a- 
loof from the rest of the visitors, left to my mother the office of 


receiving and welcoming the company—nay, more, I drew one | 


of my friends apart from the others, and under the plea of show- 


ing him some rare books which I had brought with me from 


college—prizes for proficiency—contrived to steal out by-ano- 
ther door, and taking him with me into my sleeping apartment 
unlocked the box that contained my literary treasures, and dis- 
played them before him—ay, and gave a brief abstract of tlre 
argument of each work; and when I had exhausted every top- 
ic for question orremark,I know not whether I should not have 
proposed a social stroll, dressed as we were, to the other end 
of the town and back again, had not a knock, accompanied by 
the voice of my mother, calling me, admonished me that she 
was at the door, and frustrated the enterprise inembryo. Apo- 
logizing to my friend, whom she requested to rejoin the com- 
pany, as she had a word ur two-to say to me alone, she led the 
way down to the parlor, at the door of which she stopped. 

“ Ralph,” said my mother, angrily, “Ralph, I am ashamed 
of you! You never called at Jessie Halliday’s this morning as 
you told me you had! There is the first set danced, too; and 
all the while she has been sitting, as I made her promise to 
be your partner; but not a sight of you for the last half-hour 
have I been able to catch. In, boy, and make your excuses 
yourself.” 

And with that she opened the door, and half pushing me in, 
closed it again, leaving me alone with Jessie Halliday. 

I will not, John, attempt to describe to you the angelic being 
that now stood before me! You must infer what she was, from 
the effect which the sight of her for the first time after an ab- 


“What have I done to you, Ralph?” said the heavenly crea- 
ture, in a tone of plaintive reproach. “ What have I done to 
you that you have been ten hours at home, without ever coming 
to see me ?” 

I related to her the circumstance of my visit, and the result of 
it—my disappointment, alarm, madness; and, as I did so, the 
mood that had possessed me before returned, my hands relaxed 
their grasp of her’s, at the conclusion my head dropped upon 
my breast, and I sat the image of despair. Not long, however. 

“Ralph!” said the sweet, ingenuous girl, slowly, and with 
the most thrilling impressiveness--- Ralph!” said she, “ for 
the last three years I have*cherished thoughts, with which if 
they are warranted, I would never wish to part---if not war- 
ranted, I cannot part too soon.” 

Here, of her own accord, she caught my hands in hers. 

“Your disappointment this forenoon,” she continued, “I 
could not help; but for alarm or madness, Ralph, I never gave 
a cause---I never will give you any, if, as you would seem to 

1ave me understand you, you esteem me of consequence to inspire 

you with either. The gentleman whom you saw at my father’s 
this morning, was anadimirer; but unsought for and undesired 
on my part. It wasI that entered the drawing-room ; it is true 
that he besought of me to descend with him into the parlor.--- 
What transpired there I confide to you, as I fee? you have a 
right to know it, and 1am positive that the fact will go ao fur- 
ther---he proposed for my hand, and [ told him it was not mine 
to bestow, as my heart——” 

Here her resolution wavered for 2 moment or two. She 
paused and cast down her eyes, which hitherto had been rivet- 
ted upon mine. There was a struggle—but heavenly ingenu- 
ousness prevailed! She raised her eyes again, beaming with 
generosity, affection, and trust; and fixing them again upon 
mine, resumed and completed the half-uttered sentence. 

“As my heart was another’s ¢” 

“Mine! Jessie?” ejaculated I, little anticipating sue) an an- 
swer as she gave me. 

I beheld, again, before me the blushing girl of three years ago, 
but deeper still was the crimson that now suffused her counte- 


| nance---her neck---her very arms! Sheattempted to speak, but 


her feelings were too powerful for her tongue! She threw her- 
self upon my breast---she suffered me to infold her sweet form 


| in my arms---to strain it to my heart! I bowed my lips towards 


her’s. The first kiss of love was permitted without an attempt 
at avoidance, and returaed without a sign of hesitation :---and 
now, John, lest a prude should fiown if ever hereafter this pas- 
sage in my life should be related to one, let the conduct of Jessie 
Halliday be judged by the effect which it produced on me. I 
released her from my embrace at that very moment, and threw 
myself on my knees before her, my heart overflowing with 
love, and gratitude and reverence. . 
I need not take you up into the ball-room to witness my tri- 
umph as the conscious accepted lover of the most beautiful wo- 
man in D——, neither shall I trouble you to be privy to our in- 














terview the following day, when a full explanation took place 
with many a tender review and blissful anticipation ; suffice it, 
with the perfect consent of her father and my mother, we were 
solemnly betrothed, and our union was fixed for the day upon 
which I should complete my majority---now a long year and 
ahalf distant. Yes, John, I thought a year and a half was an 
insupportable long period to wait for the possession of the 
charming girl. 1 little dreamed how much further off from me 
lay the consummation of my impatient wishes. 

My father, you know, was the chief proprietor of a very ex- 
tensive and prosperous cotton-factory, his share in which he had 
left at his death to me, burdened, if I may say so, with an ample 
provision for my mother, arising out of the profits, but fixed so 
as not to be regulated by their fluctuation. The establishment 
was worked by power, and was chiefly attended to by females, 
under the superintendenc of a number of overseers, one of 
whom presided over every separate department. 

Out of three or four hundred women, John, and young ones, 
too, it would be strange if there were not one who could chal- 
lenge admiration, even in a devoted lover. Such a one there 
was in the factory ; a spirited, dark-eyed, bright-skinned, well- 
formed creature, who worked in the ground-floor, John,—that 
floor through which I had the most occasion to pass, as the 
counting-house stood at the further end of it. She was a pic- 
ture, John, a perfect picture, as she stood tending the spindles 
in a light, loose wrapper of salmon-colored gingham; while 
from her waist, which was indeed a span compared to her well 
proportioned shoulders, depended a petticoat generally as white 
as snow. Don’t be alarmed, Johy, I am _ not going to fall in 
fove with her—though I will honestly confess to you, she 
struck me—nay, interested me. Afier a few times, never did I 
pass her but our eyes met, and never met our eyes but an ex- 
pression of pleasure spread over her animated countenance— 
not unresponded to, [ must admit, by a certain sympathy on 
the part of mine. Still, John, I never interchanged one word 
with that girl. 

There is aclass of writers whose works I have read with the 
most intense delight; but, nevertheless, who I almost believe, 
would have benefited mankind much more if they had never 
written them. Genius of a very high order, John, with a very 
low order of morality! Gross sensuality and refined sentiment 
alternately swaying the hero, who is drawn with such skill, 
that in either aspect you are interested in him, so that you love 
him and cleave to him to the last. The apology for this kind 
of writing is, that it is nature; but the excuse will not do; for 
although all men have their weaknesses, yet some men over- 
conie them, and this is the lesson, the propriety and advantage 
of which it becomes the man of genius to illustrate. That the 
vicious shall ultimately prosper, isa pernicious example, John, 
to set up; nor is it the truth either. Happiness is the only 

rosperity, and the nearer to perfection, the fewer things we 

ave to regret; and Heaven has planted that within us which 
makes sin and regretinseparable. I hope I am not preaching, 
John; but if lam,I have bitter cause. 

I had been reading one of the works of a great novelist be- 
longing to anage gone by. I forget the title, or I don’t care to 
remember it. No matter which; dinner was announced just 
as I had finished a chapter wherein the hero and a dissolute 
friar, in company with whom he is travelling, and who is per- 
fectly at home upon the road, regale themselves at an‘inn, and 
indulge themselves there in a manner incompatible with the 
reputation of their host—the father of two comely young wo- 
men. The hero in this place degenerating into the profligate, 
commits a trespass against his mistress, which the author jus- 
tifies upon the very ground of his attachment to her—sentiment, 
John, apologizing for voluptuousness. 


Now what think you was the effect of this chapter upon a 
oung man of nineteen? Why, toset the young girl of the 
actory before me, ihe object of thoughts, with which, until 

then, [ had never contemplated her. Nor could I get her out 
of my head. I sat over my wine—a thing I hardly ever did, 
except in company—ay, for a whole hour afier the cloth had 
been removed; and each glass I took, more distinct and vivid 

ew the pone which that fatal chapter—fatal to me at 
east—had conjured up. I generally spent a couple of hours 
every evening in the counting-house, but I was in no humor 
forit now. The workers had been dismissed. Astanguor, and 
at the same time a restlessness possessed my whole frame, 
physical as weil as moral. 

It had been a regular July day, cloudless and sultry ; butnow 

a gentle air began to stir, balmy with freshness. You know 
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how fond 1] used to be of boating—indeed I am so still. My 
mind required action; I sallied forth, hastened to the river-side, 
and jumped into the little skiff, which I always kept for the ex- 
ercise of rowing. I soon lost sight of the quay, but the book 
and its effects continued to keep company with me; nor did I 
use any vigorous effort to drive them away; but whenever I 
felt a pang of compunction, as the idea of Jessie Halliday cross- 
ed my mind, I reassured myself with the maxim of the novel- 
ist---* that he who loves one woman heartily, will scarcely re- 
sist the attractions of the rest of her sex.” J Was in the vein 
for the incident which presently followed. 

Passing the point of a small, sequestered, sandy cove, I 
startled a young woman who had been bathing, and who had 
just compleied the task of reattiring herself. My heart leaped 
at the sight of the factory-girl. To turn the direction of the 
boat, to pull her in, to run her high upon the shelving beach, 
to jump from her, to fly and clasp the frightened creature, who, 
to my amazement, resisted what I thought a venial and not 
unwelcome freedom---the kiss which I would have imprinted 
upon her lips---was the work of a moment---a moment that 
decided my destiny for the rest of my life! 

A shriek from the top of a bank, some twenty or thirty feet 
high, and forming one side of the cove, caused me to look up. 
I beheld the father of Jessie Halliday, with the angelic creature 
herself hanging fainting in hisarms. I released the struggling 
girl, leaped into my boat, and pushing her.off, rowed back again 
with the fury of a madman; and springing upon land, flew to 
the abode of my betrothed---I was peremptorily refused admit- 
tance. “She had just returned home greatly indisposed, and 
was too ill to be seen.” Nor would her father even allow a 
moment’s speech with him. With difficulty did I restrain my- 
self in presence of the servants, who resolutely enforced the in- 
junctions of their master, opposing my every effort to obtain en- 
trance ; but when the portal, at which I had never experienced 
any thing but respect and obedience before, was shut upon me, 
I gave full indulgence to my emotions. I raved aloud !—smote 
my forehead !—grasped my hair, asif I would tear it out by the 
roots !—wept !—shrieked !—dashed myself upon the ground !— 
committed a thousand acts of extravagance, more befitting a 
lunatic than a man who had a spark of reason left him. 

That night I did not return home, but slept at an hotel; but 
my mortifications were not at an end. The next morning, upon 
going into the couniing house—which was a matter of neces- 
sity, otherwise I should have bent my steps any where else—I 
found the overseer, who superintended the floor where the 
young girl worked, expecting me, for the purpose of informing 
me that he had made up his mind to resign his situation in con- 
sequence of the outrage which I had committed the preceding 
evening. Uponinquiry I learned that he and the girl had been 
long attached. He was an exceedingly well-conducted young 
man. Ihad increased hissalary, and thereby promoted the ac- 
complishment of his wishes. Their marriage was to take 
place in a month. 

The pleased looks of the factory-girl were now accounted for. 
What an interpretation had the awakened corruption of my 
nature put upon the very workings of respect and gratitude. I 
felt myself degraded into the inferior of my servant. My better 
part of man rallied—resumed sway. [acknowledged my fault 
—my contrition for it—declared my resolution to atone to the 
utmost of my power for the violence which I had done to the 
feelings of both, and did so. 

But Jessie Halliday! At length through the intercession of 
my mother, I was permitted to see her—not alone though, but 
in the presence of both our parents. I went, but with a heart 
foreboding any thing but a favorable issue to the interview. I 
had intended upon entering to throw myself upon my knees be- 
fore her, and by dint of contrition and supplication to extort 
forgiveness ; but the moment I looked upon her, I felt that it 
would be vain. She sat the figure of perfect self-collectedness 
and unalterable determination. I was going to speak— 

“Stop, Ralph!” interposed she; “I anticipate what you 
would say, and have but one answer to return—W hat you have 
been to me, you never can become again !” 

My heart sunk within me with a conviction of utter despon- 
dency! Icould not speak! 

“T had determined,” she continued, “ never to see you again; 
but, upon mature reflection, I thought it better that this inter- 
view should take place, lest you should attribute my avoidance 
of you to any lurking weakness, which, by perseverance u 











your part, might alter the determination which for the first 
time, refused you the welcome of my father’s roof. I need not 
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remind vou, Ralph, not only of the total absence of any attempt 
at disguise, but of the perfect frankness which has marked my 
deportment towards you ever since I became aware of the state 
of my own heart, and, as I believe, that of yours; nor do I 
blush for the course which I adopted, because that course was 
dictated by the purity of my feelings—purity which it was the 
life of my affections to believe was equalled by that of yours.— 
That belief which made me glory in loving and being beloved, 
you have destfoyed for ever! What I regarded as a reality, 
you have proved to have been but a vision. I have been de- 
ceived, mocked, humiliated, and I shal! never put it into your 
power to wrong me again!” 


I was about to speak, but by a gesture of her hand she pre- | 


vented me. 

“ Do not,” she resumed, “afflict me, or rather add to my affiic- 
tion ; for I am afflicted already—deeply! irremediably! Do 
not, | implore you, add to my affliction, by expostulation, which 
must be hdidete or by arguments which, be they ever so for- 
cible, my soul assures me cannot be otherwise than specious, 
and calculated only to mislead us both. Ralph, had I forgotten 
myself with one of your sex, as you did with one of mine, what 
that I could have advanced in my excuse would have prevented 

ou from casting me ;rom your confidence for ever? Nothing! 
or that integrity, delicacy, and devotion, which you will look 


for in a mistress, I leoked for in you, from the moment that 1 | 


imagined only what it was to love! I thought I had found 
them in the young heart upon which I believed it was my fate 
to have made the first impression! I have been disappointed 
—judge what must be the result !—Such, Ralph, as it must 
have been had our cases been reversed. Solemnly, irrevocably 
I tell youso! Forget me,forI wish it! Avoid me till you can 
regard me with indifference! Seek the affections of one who 
may love you, perhaps, as well as I have done, without exact- 
ing as much; and do not give me reason to repent of my yield- 
ing in granting you this interview, by giving way to any impulse 
upon your part, which may have the effect of protractiug it a 
moment longer.” 

Here she arose, and taking her father’s arm, withdrew. 

Three days after I was on my way to the Brazils, where I re- 
mained for upwards of two years, and which’ was at that june- 
ture the very sojourn for a man disgusted with existence as I 
was ; for human life was held as cheap there as the dollar, for 
the sake of which it was constantly sacrificed, so that murder 
went twenty times scot-free for once that it paid the penalty. 

I mention this merely to prove to you how utter was the 
break-up of my happiness, from the frustration, through my own 
weakness, of my long-cherished hopes of possessing Jessie 
Halliday. Almost every man here was a sportsman; not a 


week passed but two or three parties were made to enjoy the — 


pleasure of fewling, and scarce a party returned without the loss 
of one or two of its members, whose lives had fallen a sacrifice 
to their temerity in separating from the rest. Hardly such a 
thing was known as a man’s venturing into the woods by him- 
self, yet such was my general practice. 1 felt a gloomy satis- 
faction in going in the way, as it were, of the rifle and the sti- 
letto; and, strange to say, without ever incurring the slightest 
molestation from either. 


My loneliness, perhaps, was my protection. My route was — 


known only to myself, and herein, probably, lay my security.— 
It has often struck me since, that many a mourner for a lost 
companion might have been himself the instrument of the ca- 
lamity which he appeared to deplore. Only once | imagined 
that I was tracked. I heard, as I believed, the sound of some 


one following me through the brushwood; I turned round—I | 


was alone. Resuming my way, [ had not advanced the quarter 
of a mile, before the same thing occurred, as I imagined, again, 
but with greater distinctness; 1 turned more quickly than be- 
fore, and caught a glimpse, as I thought, of a figure of a man in 
the distance, but instantly lost sight of it. To step behind a 
tree was the act of a second. “I was certainly dogged !”— 
Evening was close at hand, and I was yet some distance from 
home. Iquickened my pave, keeping my gun upon the cock. 
The brief dusk which, in those latitudes precedes night, would 
shortly be on, and then I should be entirely at the mercy of any 
one who meditated my destruction. Once more I ‘:eard the 
brushwood cracking behind me; 1 turned again, and at the 
same moment discharged my rifle at some object which, as 
soon as the smokecleared away, was gone. I reached my home 
in safety. 


Describing that same night my adventure to the merchant to 


whom my ship had been consigned, he related to me an anec- 





dote respecting himself, which from the extraordinary circum- 
stances upon which it turned, I shall repeat to you. 

Sir,” said he, “there is no such ding as faith or truth 
among a certain class of human beingsin this colony. I thought 
I had found an exception, but I was eadeccier’: and nearly 
to my irreparable cost. The instance in question was that of 
a maa whom, from his uniformly exemplary conduct, I tad ad- 
vanced from a very subordinate office about my househo!d to 
the rank of my steward. Not only at first, but for a consider- 
able time afterwards, I had every reason to be satisfied with 
the confidence I had reposed in him. After he had been up- 
wards of four years in the situation I have mentioned, I re- 
ceived one day, late in the evening, a considerable remittance 
_ in bullion, which, having some vegy heavy purchases to com- 
| plete the next day, I deposited in my bed-chamber till the 
| morning. At my accustomed hour I retired to rest. About the 
| dead of the night I was awakened by a creaking, which seem- 
| ed to proceed from the lock of the door. I started up upon 

my chair and listened. It was pitch dark. I could notsee my 
hand before me; but I became perfectly conscious that the 
door had been opened, and that there was some one besides 
| myself in the room. I cautiously felt fur my sword, which 
"usually hung at the side of my bed. It was gone! I slipped 
| out of bed, as noiselessly as I could, and approached on tip-toe 
the dressing-table, where my pistols always lay ready charged. 
| They had been removed. A horrid conviction of some bloody 
' treachery chilled me from head tofoot. I listened, holding my 
| breath—some one was approaching me. Assassination was 
_ at hand, and I was destitute of the slightest means of defence ! 
_ During this pause of heart-curdling dread, my hand, hopelessly 
| feeling for the abstracted es pa most providentially lighted 

upon the case which contained my razors. I opened it ; pusses- 
sed myslf of one, and shrinking into the corner which was 
nearest to the head of my couch, stood there, prepared for the 
worst. The miscreant, whosoever he was, was now evidently 
close to the bed. I listened for thesound of his blow that, while 
_ his weapon was buried in the coverlid and mattress, | might 
spring upon him and deal with him as best*I could, when the 
_ shade of a dark lantern, gradually undrawn, revealed tome a 
_ man upon his hands and knees, close to the bedside, cautiously 
_ beginning to raise himself up, and at the same moment draw- 
_ ing from between his teeth a long knife, which he raised aloft, 

with his other hand directing the light towards the bed, so as 

to guide the meditated blow. This was the critical moment ! 
_ In one stride [ was close behind him,grasping him,firmly by the 
hair of his head—which I pulled backwards and downwards, 
at the same instant drawing theinstrument which | held across 
his throat ; in a second or two, without the slightest sound or 
struggle, he lay a corpse upon the floor. But my adventure 
| wasnotover. While [stood debating with myself what step 
_totake next, [ heard footsteps in the gallery. Instinctively I 
possessed myself of the lantern and knife; and, closing the 
| shade of the former, planted myself behind the door, which 
the person approaching at length half entered. 

“*fsitdone?’ inquired he in an under voice. ‘Is he safe ¢ 
Have you made sure work of it? Why don’t you speak ?— 
_ Answer me villain! Do you want help ? I could have done for 
him myself in half the time! Here he paused some seconds, 
evidently waiting for a reply. At length losing all patience 
and caution too, ‘villain, do you hear me?’ he exclaimed, ad- 
vancing into the room. 

“ ¢Ves,*returned I in a voice of thuader, and the knife of the 
first assassin was buried to the hilt in the breast of my steward.” 

A country like this was the fit home of my desolation—self- 
incurred! Perils were my congenial neighbours. A naval en- 
| terprise, of almost unparalleled daring, was to be attempted.— 
_I waited upon the leader, and begged permissioa to volunteer 
| for that particular service. It was granted. Men shrink from 
| danger, and yet to some natures, what mistress like her? As 
| the bride to the bridegroom is she lovely! To see men rush 
| against cutlasses and pickets with no more thought of their flesh 
| thanif it were ceasedin armour! ‘The action was one of boats 
| against a frigate. The defence was gallant, fierce, obstinate, 
| but the attack wasresistless. Wecarried her. I was wound- 





ed in the eye, where you see. The weapon would have passed 
| through my*brain but a comrade struck it aside, and it only 
grazed me. Man in extremities is oftentimes a God-like crea- 
| ture. With his own life in momentary peril, he has a thought 
for the life ofanother! Glory was won, but it was nota part- 
nership in that which I cared for. The struggle over, all excit- 
ment on my part was at an end. 
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Sut my affections were in my native land;*and if, throughout | but death itself could despoil of its thrilling sweetness, while 


the day, a and regrets were my companions, at night 
I exchanged them for the esjoyments and the prospects which 
once enriched my existence. How utter is the oblivion of sleep, 
as to the present ! How strangely independent of the facts of | 
our existence is the fancy, which while the eye and the ear are | 
closed, and consciousness of the realities that surround us is — 
“a limbeck only,” lies broad ggvake as it were, at work with | 
creations as palpable to Sceailt oad feeling as the actual oecur- 
rences of life. Jessie Halliday was ever with mein my dreanis, | 
where the sweet time of our youthhood was renewed. The | 
scenes were differeat, but our feelings were the sameas that | 
blessed period when her frank love was mine. But once we — 
seemed to be together, under the aspect of our altered situation. | 
That dream recalled me to my native land. I thought she 
had followed me, and was along with me. We were walking | 
towards the beach, each encircling with an arm the waist of | 
the other. A ship was in the offing, and a boat was in wait- | 
ing at the quay totake us on board. We were on the point of 
stepping in, when I recollect something for which it was neces- 
sary for me to return. 

“ Will you wait for me, dear Jessie ?” said I in my dream. 

“ Till death—death !” was her emphaticand strange reply. 

I awoke. The next day I embarked for England, though, un- 
til the moment, I had never entertained a thought of retur,ing. 

The winds favored us. After an unusually short passage we 
made the port of London. Who can calculate the ratio in 
which approach increases the attraction of a beloved object ? I 
landed in the morning. I would not—.could not wait for the 
mail, I posted every yard to D——. The first inquiry I made 
on my arrival wasafter Jessie Halliday. The first news I heard 
was that her father was dead, and on his death-bed had betroth- 
ed her to another, the identical young man who occasioned me, 
causelessly, so much suffering on my return from college. Here 
was the issue of the hopes which I had long regarded as dead, 
but which my dream had resuscitated —which the ship on the 
point of sailing seemed asit were te realize—which the wind 
that never headed us nor failed us, and the waves that cheerly 
ranalcng with us, cherished and strengthened! Here was their | 
issue—de*pair! I was frantic! I hurried towards my mother’s , 
house—not to see my mother—but to rush up into my room, and | 
to fall upon my knees there and call upon heaven to witness | 
my oath, while I swore that death should put a stop to thea 
pointed nuptials, and from that moment! never went out with- | 
out being armed, hoping to encounter my rival, and determined 
to quarrel with him, and compel a hostile meeting, to the de- 
struction of the one or the other of us—perhaps of both. 

The third day after my arrival what was my astonishment 
upon coming down to breakfast, to receive from my mother’s 
hand a note from Jessie Halliday. It ran thus: 


“Welcome, deur Ralph! It is the hand of Providence in its 
mercy that has conducted you homeagain. Come to me pre- 
cisely at one to-morrow, if your feelings are unchanged to- 
wards Yours, as ever, 

“Jessie Hatimay.” 

Judge of the effect of this. Will you woader if I was quite 
overpowered by the feelings which it excited ?—if they utterly 
unmanned me ¢—if, throwing myself into a chair beside the 
table I hid my eyes in my handkerchief and wept with all the 
softness of achild? I was achild again—the boy of fifteen 
that I was when seated by the side of Jessie Halliday, I listen- 
ed to the story of * Paul and Virginia.” 

The note was dated the night before. How | ssed | 
the time from nine till half-past twelve. The long br mo- | 
ment came however, but’ as I was going out of the house my, 
mother called to me and stopped me. | 

“ Ralph,” said she, “I did not tell you, because I thought | 
there was no use in use in doing so, but Jessie Halliday has | 
been far from well since her father’s death. Donot be surpris- | 
ed at any alteration which you may observe in her.” 

At her words a chill dampcame over my heart, but it passed _ 
away at the thought that I was going to Jessie Halliday. 

John, you may conceive my feelings, but it is impossible for 
me to describe them, when, on being shown into the drawing- 
room, I found myself alone with an emaciated female figure, 
seated in an easy chair, and supported there with pillows.— 
“Could it be her?” Yes, John, Idid not know the playmate 
of my boyhood—the love of my youthhood—the idol of my 
sinakephesad there she sat befure me. I stood stil! and silent 
gazing upon her. 

“Do you not know me, Ralph ?” said a voice, which nothing 


_ sing me and laying her cheek to mine. 


| back and half closed her eyes. 
| ing her hands in mine, covered them with kisses, the tears rol- 
- ling fast down my cheeks. 


slowly raising herself, the occupant of the chair at length stood 
up, and extended her arms towards me. I approached to em- 
brace her, but bya violent effort she anticipated me, and before 
my arms could encircle her, lay hanging on my neck. Shall I 
ever forget that hour! 

“Welcome! oh, welcome!” she reiterated ; alternately kis- 
“ Welcome! oh, wel- 


come! That heaven should have vouchsafed such merey as to 


give again to my eyes and to my arms the first and only master 
of my affections—to permit me to inhale once more the dear 
breath—infinitely more precious to me than that of my own 
existence. Ralph, and is it—is it you ?” 

I could not speak. 

‘“‘Lead me back,” faltered she, “tothe chair—i feel faint 
—and seat me in it,—and bring another, and sit down be- 
side me.” 

I obeyed her, and when she was seated she leaned her head 


I fell upon my knees, and hold- 


* Jessie, dear Jessie!” was all that I could utter. 

“ Ralph,” resumed she,“ I wished for this—I prayed for this, 
and heaven in its pity has heard me. Its bounty is perfect. I 
have no other boon toask. What relates to itself I have ask- 
ed for already, and trust I have obtained through the mediation 
of its appointment. Ralph, let me justify myself to you while 
the power is spared me.” 

* Sustify ?” ejaculated I. 

* Yes,” replied she, “so far as my feelings—or rather my 
conduct towards you is concerned, my memory is all of me that 
will be shortly left, and I would have it so far perfect, because 
I wouldhave you cherish it. You know I loved you, but you 
never knew the nature of my love. Ralph,” continued she, 
casting down her eyes, which hitherto she had kept fixed on 
mine, and at the same time drupping her voice till it sank al- 
most intoa murmur, “ Ralph, I should have loved you till my 
death, though you had never been to me more than the bo 
that sat by my side when I read to you the tale of ‘ Paul and 
Virginia.’ Here her lips quivered, and her eyes filled with 
tears. “* Yes,” she continued, raisingagain her eyes that now 
sparkled with intense ingeniousness and affection, “yes, m 


_ love for you, Ralph, was something akin to my love for heaven, 


and such,I thought, Ralph, was your love for me.” 

The last sentence was delivered at intervals, and in the most 
subdued tone, as if to divest it of all harshness. 

“Ralph,” she went on, “I would not, could I avoid it, remind 
you of the day that dispelled a vision which I fear none but a 
woman could form, and proved to me beyond the possibillity of 
misconstruetion, that the heart of which I believed myself to 
be the only cherished occupant, could admit the idea of another 
woman, and cast me, inanimate, as perhaps you witnessed, into 
the arms of my father.” . 

I shuddered as she spoke and covered my eyes with my hands, 
as if the lids were not sufficient to exclude the bright, insu 


portable gaze of the reproving angel. She gently caught hold 
of my wrists. 


“Look at me, Ralph,” she exclaimed in an accent of inde- 
scribable tenderness, “look at me, while I have eyes to feast 
upon yours. What I-have said I have uttered, not for your 
blame, but for my own justification. Ralph, dear Ralph,” she 
reiterated, “it was [ that was to blame, for expecting too much; 
but I did expect it,” added she, mournfully. “It was the 
thought, the hope, the belief, in which my whole earthly hap- 
piness was wrapped up—which I cherished till it became the 
very sap of my existence, and which failing me, left nothing to 
me but a 

Here her head sank upon her breast, and she ceased speak- 
ing. At length I broke silence. 

** You are betrothed,” said I. 

“ Hush !” interrupted Jessie Halliday, “ Do not mock me at 
this hour. I yore my father on his death-bed, that as soon 
as I recovered the shock which my affections had sustained, I 
would bestow my hand upon him who, I know, regards me as 
his affianced wife, and gives me out as such—an honorable man, 
Ralph, and one to be cherished—though not by me. You hear 
the condition upon which I pledged myselt to marry another, 
and you can see how [ estimated its weight. For months [ 
have not uttered as many words, as you have heard sentences 
from me to-day, and I feel my strength failing me fast.” Her 
voice here sank intoawhisper. “Ralph,” she resumed, speak- 
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ing at intervals, “I shall never be other than yours—never! No 
other man shall ever call me wife. Youare the wedded of my 
soul. My husband from first to last.” 

Here her exhaustion became extreme, and she sat for a time 
motionless, reclining against one side of her chair, her eyes 
closed. Suddenly she started—gazed upon me as if her whole 
soul was collected in her eyes. 

“ Kiss me, Ralph,” she exclaimed, and cast herself forwards | 
impetuously upon my breast. 

clasped her passionately—I rivited my lips to hers. My 
kiss was returned, and, at the same time, my name pronounced | 
with a sigh,—deep, tremulous, convulsive. I felt the pressure | 
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of her arms, which she had cast around my neck, relaxing.— | 
They had slid from my shoulder, her head fell back, I raised it, — 
and gazed in her face. Her eyes were open, but the life for | 
which I had looked in them had fled. 

I should stop here, John, but for something more whichI ought | 
to tell you, because it belongs to my story. I did not follow her 
to the grave, as he whom I still regarded as my rival was to be - 
the chief mourner. How could I, John, with him between me | 
and her remains ? but I saw her interred, from an embankment | 
which overlooked the church-yard, and when night came I re- | 
paired to the new-made, desolate bed of my departed love, and — 
cast myself upon it, and though the rain fell in torrents, lay | 
there—my tears falling fast as the rain—from dusk until mtd- 
night—lay till I was perfectly benumbed, and almost senseless. 
At last I became conscious that some person was lifting me up. 
It was my rival, John, who had come along with some of his | 
friends to watch the grave—a thing customary then, and, I be-— 
lieve, even now. I was so stiff that I could neither move hand | 
norfoot. What might have happened I know not, had I been | 
in perfect possession of my faculties, but bitterness was to be | 
turned into balm, enmity into affection. He sat down beside 
me, supporting me, for [ could not prevent him. My hat had | 
fallen off, he had lifted it and replaced it. é 

“ Poor fellow,” he exclaimed, and again and again he reite- 
rated the apostrophe, till my repugnance to him began to soften 
and melt away. He passed his arm around me the better to 
support me. He pressed me to him, and I suffered him. “Her — 
heart I know was yours,” he murmured, “I know she died your | 
love, but she is gone. I know you have been my enemy; but | 
for the sake of her whose remains lie here, and whose spirit, 

erhaps yet hovering ere it takes its flight to heaven, may have 
fiat a us both hither, for her sake let us become this moment | 
friends, and weep for her together.” 

Friends—brothers—we became from that hour, and shall re- | 
main to the end of our lives; but as for love, John, my heart | 
has never known—can never know—a successor to Jessie Hal- 
liday. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 
THE ADVENTURE OF A NIGHT. 


gine 

Imagine a young man, possibly with an outward appearance of 
even boyish youth—give him powers and habits both of intense | 
study and extreme aissipation,—manners displaying at once the re- 
finement that education must always produce, and the coarseness of 
what I fear I must call libertinism,—the look of conscious knowledge 
beyond others, as much of the recondite truths of science as of all | 
the tricks and dodges of the town, an air of pride, likewise, and per- 
haps of poverty :—clothe him in # pea-jacket,—a rusty black stock, | 
with no shirt visible, and trousers strapped down over his shoes. A _ 
big stick will complete the tolerably correct notion you have in your | 
mind of a medical student. : 

He studies, probably, at a school several hundred miles from his 
home. He is young, and his own master—at once, and for the first 
time thrown on his own resources, and far from the advice or control | 
of his friends. Dissection, by making him habitually familiar with 
all of mortal nature that men have been wont to hold in awe, ren- 
ders him, in time, an utterly reckless and regardless being ; while | 
the temptations to sin, and numerous and powerful indeed they are, | 
by which he is surrounded on all sides, can hardly fail to demoralize, | 
for a time, a mind already so strongly predisposed to their influence. | 
But if rakish conduct be excusable in any one, surely it is in him, 
considering that in a short year or two he settles into the quiet and 
strictly moral and exemplary medical praciitioncr. 

I have known a young man of this class who frequently passed | 
forty-eight hours of time at a spell without closing his eyes in sleep, | 
and it was a matter of perfect indifference to him, as far as inclina- 
tion went, whether he passed it in arduous study—possibly of a ques. 
tion in science that required the talent of a master to catch even a 


glimpse of—or spent it in the pursuit of furious fun, roistering, and 


devilment. Equally allert have [ seen one at Chemistry and cricket, 
Physiology and football, Surgery and single-stick, miliing and Ma- 
teria Medica, doctoring and drinking ; these various accomplish- 
ments being diversified by the occasional effusion of a sonnet to her 
at home, or insertion of an article in one of the magazines, with a 
view of raising a sovereign or two when cash was atebb. Amung 
this class the spirit of adventure aha romance still lingers, ere she 
tuke her final flight from earth to heaven, before the advancing de- 
luge of decency and matter of.fact. Among them disguises and 


| rope-ladders are not yet extinct, and assignations, encounters, and 


hairbreacth escapos, are cf nightly occurrence. But listen to this 


_ young fellow. 


“1 studied for a year at the University of Glasgow, in the north. 
A medical education is to be had there cheap enough, and of excel. 
lent quality. My friends, coming to be aware of these facts, packed 
me on thither, nor did I feel much inclination myself to revolt at the 
measure, It is a large toxn, very densely populated, and very 
wealthy withal, for manufacturing and trading, which have sep. 
arately enriched separate cities, have here combined their re- 
sources, and in the factory districts of the city the female population 
is to the male as the proportion of five to one. When youtake each 
and all of these points into due consideration, you will perceive that 
it is not at all a very repulsive place to a medical student. For my 


_ own part I dropped into the heart of a’select circle of youths, a reg- 
_ ular clique, equally prepared fur whatever might turn up of an even- 


ing—hard study, oysters, larking, or love-making. We used to honor 
with our patronage a peculiar house of entestainment, where the 
senses were ravished with whiskey-punch, Scotch ale, and the notes 
of a horrible old spinnet, dignified with the name of a piano. It was 
in that identical street where dwelt whilome Baillie Nichol Jarvie, of 
Ingh historic fame. 

From this classic haunt I emerged, one night, in company with a 
few others of the clique alluded to, and in a state of mental elevation 
which, I believe, it would puzzle a Trancendentalist to analyze or 
classify. My companions left me, with the avowed intention of seek- 
ing their several homes—whether they did or not, I am unable to say. 
For myself, 1 expressed a purpose of a similar nature, and as soon as 
they were outof sight, diverged away through the dark streets of the 
sleeping city, without any precisely definable object in view, but de. 


| termined to ramble along as chance should direct, and follow out the 


first thing in the way of adventure that might tumble up. 
It was a fine mild nigt for the season, and I staggered along, my 
thoughts got more and mors dreamy and confused, and I speedily lost 


_ all idea of my whereabouts, at one time threading the windings‘of a 


lane, at another lost in the yawning depths of a close, or haply 
floundering among the foundations of a house, in the progress of 
being built; now exchanging grectings with some lorn wight, zig- 
zagging his way homeward, anon saluted by a grim-visaged guar- 
dian of the night, and reminded that though music hath charms, 


| they are not generally held to be of the soporific kind. At length I 


emerged into a wide open street, which I found myself utterly unable 
to recognise. It was dark and lonely, the houses of stone, very lofty, 
rising dim, gray, and cold-like, with here and there a taper glim- 
mering from the window, and the gas-lamps stretching away in two 
approximating lines, which became, to my bewildered optics, con- 


| founded together in the distance. A few passengers were moving in 


different parts of it, their footsteps sounding hollow and distinct 
through the deserted thoroughfare, while hcre and there a watchman, 
with his will-o’.wisp lantern, lounged at a corner, or disappeared up 
an alley. 


I stood bolt upright, steadying myself in the middle of the cause- 
way, mustering all my w.ts to my aid i» order to come to a correct 
idea as to my precise positionon the chart. Presently | heard a clock 
chime, then the half-hour called, and after a while a distant rambling 
sound. Itinereased louder and louder, nearer and nearer, when at 
once, ere I was aware, a carriage rushed furiously round a corner, and 
flying rapidly on, was all but over me as J stood. The wheels grazed 
any elbow, and it was past me in an instant. I cast a look after it as 


_ it went. ‘Thereupon my mind flew homeward, anid away back tu ihe 


days of my ehildhood, and I minded how my little brother and I, 
when going to school long ago, used to jump up behind coaches, carts, 


_ and vans, and get whirled along in beautiful style. A chaise ma 


travel fast, but thought travels faster, and all this had passed throug 
my mid ere the vehicle was gone twenty feet from me. Acting 
from the impulse of the moment, I made a sudden bolt after it, and 
by a sharp run caught hold of the springs, and with a bound swung 
myself up, and got seated very snuggly upon the hind axle. 

And a trick of this sort was just the thing which at that time I 


| took delight ia. I was about seventeen years of age, a very slight, 
_ agile, little fellow, much slighter than I am now, and as active and 
, alert as a cat, very fond of fun, and very careless how I came by it. 


I wore a kind of tight-fitting surtout of pilot cloth, single. breasted 
and buttoning up to the chin, with no collar for any one tohold on by, 
and having in front, below the waist, two immense pockets, possessed 
of nooks and ramifications innumerable, the correct topography of 
which was known only to myself. In these I carried books, instru- 
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ments, and sometimes other things not so easilj named. Along with 








these a pair of shoes lacing on the instep, and a blue cap without lin. | 





! 
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ing of any description, formed altogether an equipment very suitable — 


to the character of the wearer. 

Away we rattled along the rough pavement, the sparks glancing 
from the stones as the wheels flew over them. The motion was most 
exhilirating, and I began to feel perfectly happy in the excitement 
and novelty of the adventure. I watched the street lamps as they 
streamed away in a line, one after another, to the rear, and now and 
then a watchman or passenger caught my eye, standing to look at 
us while we were whirled away, and on the instant had left them far 
behind. Now I had no idea where we were going, nor did I much 
care, all I wished was that it might be some distance. Presently I 
got hold of a lucifer, and lighting a Cuba, was speedily in the seventh 

eaven of enjoyment. Still more and more swiftly flew the carriage ; 
twelve miles an hour [ am sure was under the speed we were travel. 
ling at, and the more rapidly it flew the more rapidly I puffed, till the 
fag end of my cigar dropp 
My head was any thing but clear, | must confess; but still I could 
make out that the town, with its gas, its stony pavement, and tall, 
dark house, had been left behind; and while we were flying along a 
smooth Macadamised road I could see the great trees by its sides, 
like dim shadows gliding away to the rear, as the moon looked 
through a big fleecy cloud, ike a fair lady through a jalousied 
window. 

I began now to feel alittle anxiety. I had not the slightest notion 
what road it was we were coursing along, or where it led to, or how 
I was to get back to my snug lodging, to be ready for lecture next 
morning. I began to ruminate, but still as I ruminated the vehicle 
was whirling me along, farther into the dilemma. At last I came to 
the highly commendable and student-like resolution of leaving it all 
to luck, and yielding mself up altogether to the spirit of the adventure. 
When I had done so, I felt marvellously comforted, and once more 
at ease, while the delicious uncertainty of what was to befall me 
again took possession of my mind. I bent back asI sat, and holding 
on the straps looked up to the sky, watching the clouds as they dar- 
kened over the face of the moon, and listening to the wind that was 
shaking the trees by the wayside, and rushing away with a winnow. 
ing sound up the heavens. 

in a little I was sensible of a slackening in the pace, and immedi- 
ately the vehicle stopped and a voice hallooed. I bent aside, and 
looked past its body. There was a turnpike-gate, shut. The postboy 


hallooed again, and I could sce a light moving about in the little gate 


lodge. The window of the carriage was let down, and a voice spoke. 

“ flow many miles to go now, fhomas ?” 

* Eleven of road, sir, and about a mile and a half of avenue.” 

The other voice said something in an impatient tone, and the ve- 
hicle moved slightly upon its springs, as if the speaker was accom- 
panying his grumbling with a corresponding shrug. Shortly the turn. 
pike-man appeared with a lantern, and we dashed away along the 
road once more. 

We might have gone a couple of miles when I felt the speed 
slacken again. 1 looked out and saw some horses standing before 
what I jadged to bea little road-side inn, from the square sign. board 
that was swinging half across the way. Several men were loanging 
about with lanterns, while a bright stream of light issued from the 
open door of the house. I immediately dropped to the road, and 
walked along close by the hedge. The coach stopped before the inn, 
and while four fresh horses were being harnessed toit a girl emerged 
with some refreshments, which she presented to an elderly gentle- 
man who sat in it. The post-boys addressed him by the title of Doc- 
tor, but I could not say I had ever seen him betore, at all events he 
was not one of the lecturing doctors at the schools. Presently the 
word was given, “all right,” and away they went. I had walked 
on a little way, and as soon as the carriage came past I chased it 
again, and jumping up resumed my seat. 

For more than an hour we rattled along with unabated velecity, 
when on a sudden we turned abruptly into another road, with a sharp- 
ness that all but unseated me, making the vehicle oscillate violently 
upon its straps. It was narrow, full of ruts, and overhung with im- 
mense dark trees ; we jostled along this for a mile or two, up hill and 
down again, round angles, and over bridges, till we stopped before a 
very magnificent gate-way, with a porter’s lodge beside it—of Gothic 
architecture—a most princely entrance altogether. The large carved 
iron gates were thrown wide, the horses sprang forward, and through 
we went, the motion being so rapid and the darkness so great that 
pe busied with his keys, did not observe me shrinking in be- 
hind. : 

We were now on a smooth avenue; skirting an immense par}, dot- 
ted with trees, with their branches sweeping down to the very grass, 
while I could see animals like deer, starting out from under them as 
we rattled past. On the other side of the avenue was a close plan- 
tation of large trees, their stems surrounded by dense bushes. 

I began now to entertain some serious misgivings about the issue 
of the affair. 

' Flere’s a nice predicament to be caught in!” thought I ; “ what 
account could I give uf myself now, or who would believe me? 


from my mouth, and I looked about me. 
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What will they do if they catch me? A precious scrape I have got 
myself into for no end nor purpose! This will never do, by Jove !” 
And disengaging myself from my perch, I dropped fo the ground, 





_ and fell aside among the bushes of the plantation, while the vehicle 


was speedily whirled away out of sight and hearing. 

I sat me down upon a stone, and in solitude and darkness began 
with a heavy heart to bewail the absurdity of my situation. 

‘“‘ Here am I,” quoth I to myself, “ more than twenty miles from 
home, in the middle of the night, God knows wherc—and with how 
much? ah! let me sce.” 

I began searching my pockets, and aficr a rigid scrutiny, made 
out the following inventory of thoir contents. A handkerchief—a 
little silver lancet-case, containing four of those lethal weapons—a 
small printed note, from a kind uncle of mine, acknowledging my 
committal to his care of a Mackintosh—the bones of the hand of a 
skeleton, wrapped up in a piece of brown paper—a thin little book, 
entitled ‘¢ Sparks from the wheel of a man wot grinds”—a fourpenny- 
piece, with a hole in it—a cheroot (right Manilla), bioken in two by 
being sat upon—and a letter from her, and I kissed the paper, sweet 
Eliza Baster! 

With a deep sigh, I restored these valuables to their former quar- 
ters, and giving scope to my imagination, began again to ponder upon 
the strangeness and foily of the adventure. 

“All my comrades,” thought I, “are now snug in their beds, and 
here am I, cold and alone, where I have no business to be—never was 
before, and with help from Heaven, never will be again!—What’s to 
be done ?—Shall I lay me down among the bushes till daylight, and 
then pad home, a score of long Scot’s miles, or what the d—I shall I 
do ?—And then there’s that fellow to get a new nose at the hespital 
to-morrow, and I meandering cold and hungry about the country, all 
the while it’s being so nicely shaped out and stuck on. Oh, murder! 
isn’t it provoking ?—Ha, hush !—what was that?” and I sprang to 
my feet in a panic of alarm, the hair rising on my head, and my 
clothes feeling cold and rough upon my skin. 

It was a sound as of some one moving stealthily among the bushes, 
close beside me, followed by a kind of tiny groan. 

I listened attentively, but all I could hear was the wind, with its 
sweeping rush, high over the treetops, and presently the bark of a 
dog, faint, and far, faraway. It was most lonely, and the fumes of 
the liquor I had had overnight, being new completely dissipated, I 
began to feel wofully desolate and at a loss. 

1 had once more fallen away into cogitation, when direetly I heard 
again the sound that had formerly disturbed me. It was now plainer, 
and appeared to be a kind of sputtering among the brushwood, and 
again there was the small cheeping infantile ery. My curiosity was 
now fairly roused, and summoning up all the fortitude I could com. 
mand, I moved towards the spot it came from—step by step—and 
after looking round to make sure of a clear retreat, while, at the same 


_ time, my heart was going, thump, thump, against my ribs, every beat 


vibrating up to my throat. 

Presently the moon shone out brightly for a moment, between two 
passing clouds, and by the aid of a few beams, penetrating under the 
foliage, I was enabled to perceive a hare, caught by the leg in asnare 


of brass-wire, p'anted very nicely in the interstice between two thick 
bramble bushes. 


My eye—here was a diseovery! I paused a little, looking at the 
struggling animal. 

“ What shall I do with it?” thought I. 

I took the creature up, kicking and spurring, into my arms. As 
I did so, I felt its little heart beating, and its breath panting away, 
as my own had been a few minutes before. My first resolution was 
magnanimous. 

“ [ shall set it free,” said I. ‘*Go, poor wanderer of the wood and 
wild—tiberty’s a glorions feast !” i 

“* So is hare-soup !” said a still, small voice within me,-not from 
my heart; I fear, but rather from the region of the stomach. “ And 
Nancy at the Hen and Hatchet can cook it like an angel—and then 
with this tail to it,”’ said I, in continuation, “ the adventure will bear 
telling; they can hardly laugh with their mouths full of soup. Puss,” 
now I turned to the trembler in my arms, “it’s all up with you— 
prepare for death—had you as many lives as your namesake, you 
should die and be turned to soup ;” and here I began to ponder how 
I should commit the murder. 


Shifting the noose from its leg to its neck, I hauled tight and waited 
to see it give up the ghost. But here, certain rather unaccountable 
escapes I had had from drowning rose up in my mind, and a strange 
fellow-feeling possessed me. 

‘*No, puss,” said I, ‘* you shall not be hung,” and I groped in my 
pockets for a knife. 

But as the reader is in possession of the inventory of their contents, 
he will at once be aware that such an instrument was not come-at- 
able. The lancets, however, obtruded themselves upon my hand, 
and I drew forth one of them from the case, and began digging about 
with it, sounding for poor puss’s carotid artery. But as this mode of 
procedure seemed hardly more speedy or effeciual than the former, I 
put the instrument into puss’s medulla oblongata, at the back of her 
head, when she immediately stretched herself out, and certainly died 
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game. AndI forthwith stuffed her body into one of the capacious 
pockets of my surtout. 7 

But, judge of my dismay, when at this moment I heard two voices 
whispering together, apparently not many yards from my side. I 
stood rooted to the spot, and once more did absorbing terror take pos 
session of me. 

What was I to do now? wasit the poachers that had set the snare, 
or the keepers that were searching for it?) What would be my fate 
in eilner case? For a moment my presence of mind and confidence 
in myself for ook me, and I gave mysel{ up for lost ; but the next in- 
stant they rallied and I looked about for a way of escape. 

I was close to the fuot of a trec—reaching up my hand I touched 
a branch—it felt elastic but secure. Catching hold of this I slowly 
and gradually swung myself up, till I got my chest, and then my leg 
upon it, and immediately I felt myself safe, once more. I climbed a 
branch or two higher into the tree, and waited, though with a beat- 
ing heart, for whatever was coming. 

I now heard, as if the owners of the voices were moving slowly 
from place to place, among the brushwood. There were intervals of 
silence, and then the whispering and talking would begin, and anon 
there was a sound of footsteps, picked slowly, and with groping 
among the bushes. 

After shifting about, hither and thither, they at length came to the 
root of the tree right under where Isat. I could dimly discern two 
figures, one of them a very large man, and the othera boy. This 
fact was further certified by the voices; one being gruff and harsh, 
and with diffjculty subdued toa whisper, the other childish and 
piping. I held my breath as the man stopped and groped about, 

~where I had caught the hure. 

He searched for a little, and then apparently getting hold of the 
torn and disarranged snare, he gave vent to a broadside of oaths, 
which prefaced the following speech. 

** What the 
or a brock,t or a dog ?” 

** What’s out now, father ?” said the other. 

** Why the girn} I set here last night is all knocked to the devil” — 
here an oath ur two—‘* [ll have to stay and set it up again —so off 
te go home with what you have got; and don’t be sneaking away 

y holm—and ill Madge to have the trouts fried fur me—do you 
hear ? 

The boy went away, and as he went I thought I could sec a dim 





something, like a large bundle, slung over his shoulder. The old | 
chap continued to stcop—now humming a scrap of a tune, and now | 


muttering an imprecation, as he appeared to be twisting the wires 
once more into a trap. 

I was sitting perched above him, waiting with the utmost anxiety 
for his departure, and praying Heaven my situation was not as plain 
to him as his was to me, when I heard a distant whistle from the 
direction ef the park. He started to his feet, and s‘ood motionless. 

The whistle was repeated ; there was a pattering as of small feet, 
scampering over the grass, a loud abrupt barking, rising into a fierce 
snarling yell, and a dog sprang athisthroat. But immediately there 
was a sound as of a heavy body dashed violently against the stem of 
the tree—I felt the blow thrill up to the branch I sat on, and the dog 
lay a couple of paces off, with its back broken, writhing upon the 
grass, and howling and yelping with agony. 

The whistle sounded once more, accompanied with a loud cry of 
‘** Here, Viper, Viper!” and presently came a noice of footsteps, ra- 
pidly hurrying up, then pressing through the brushwood beneath me. 

A bright glare of light was now flashed upon the trapper, evidently 
from a dark lantern carried by the stranger, and I had a perfect view 
of him. He was about the middle height, with an exceeding large. 
heavy body, and short, thick legs, a little bowed outwards. His 
chest was very broad—his arms lung and extremely muscular. He 
had a short, bull neck, and a large broad face, wi features, 
and bushy, dark eyebrows and whiskers. His head was bald, the 
white shining crown contrasting strongly with the deep, burnt, brown 
hue of his face. He stood with his fists doubled up in an attitude of 
defence, one of them being raised to shield his eyes from the light. 


. At his feet lay the plaited wire of the snare, and a heavy broad cap 


of blue worsted stuff that had fallen from his head. 
“ Have I caught you at last ?”’ said the stranger. 
“Yes, and you'll find me nothing but a Tartar.” 
“It’s no use—you must go down to the house.” 
“If I do, you'll have to carry me.” 


And laughing in defiance, he made a sudden kick with his foot, 
and dashed the lantern to the ground. I thought it was extinguish. 
ed, but was only broken, and the oil escaping among the dry leaves, 
and catching fire from the wick, immediately shot up in bright flame, 
throwing a red, unearthly sort of light on every object around for a 
few paces back,—all beyond that being shrouded in a pall of thick 
darkness. The new comer, whom I could now see plainly, appeared 
from his dress to be an under-gamekeeper, or some such character. 
He was considerably taller than the other, very well made, and also 
an exceedingly powerful man. He hada gun in his hands, but it 
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}Noosed trap. 


has been tu do here, Jerry—has this been a tod,* 


was evidently not loaded, for he held it clubwise, ‘ready to strike 
down with the butt. . 

‘* Will you come quietly, or must I fetch you?” said he. 

** Fetch and be »” was the reply, and the poacher sprang at 
him. He raised the gun, and it would have descended with fearful 
force on his antagonist’s skull, but that it struck against the branch 
of the trec overhead, the very one by which I had swung myself up 
to my present position. The next instant both had grappled to- 
gether, and a fierce struggle ensued, accompanied with curses, and 
hideous epithets applied to cach other. 

It was a most strange and terrific scene altogether. These two 
men of gigantic strength, locked in furious strife, their faces giving 
expression to every mad passion, while the red flame from the broken 
lantern threw its ruddy phantasmagorical glare upon them, making 
them look like fiends contending amid a region of fire. 


I watched them with fearful yet absorbing attention, with feelings 
of awe, dread, and overpowering curiosity, tumnituous and scarcely 
bearable. I marked their sweating brows and straining muscles as 
they struggled hither and thither, now onc, now the other seeming to 
have the advantage. I hearkened to their laboring breath, (o their 
oaths, and horrible threats and denunciations; while, to add to the 
wildness of the picture, the dog, broken-backed and powerless, lay 
wriggling about on the grass close by, its eyes gleaming with pain 
and rage, barking and yelling from out its foaming mouth, a fearful 
accompaniment to the conflict. 

At once the gun which appeared to be the immediate object of con- 
tention, flew from between them, and fell among the bushes a little to 
one side, while at the same moment a heavy blow was dealt upon the 
throat of the poacher, and he staggered back. It was but an instant, 
however, for the next he rushed upon his opponent with renewed fe- 
rocity, and‘they were again joinedin mutual strife. on 

“ You banished my boy !” was ground out from the compressed 
lips of the trapper. 


| ‘“« Yes, and I'll send you after the cub—if I don’t—” an oath com- 
| pleted the sentence. 
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A bitter laugh was the response, accompanied by a powerful wrench 
| of the other’s body, that appeared almost to bend him double. He 
| stood it out, however, and returned to it by a second blow, dealt with 

his whole strength upon his opponent’s neck. The poacher grasped 
| him at once round the middle, and, twisting him like a sapling across 
| his haunch, with a wild cry of triumph, leaped high into the air, and 
they fell heavily to the ground, the keeper undermost and he over 
| him, with his knee sunk into his stomaeh. 
| Now,” he cried out, “ I’ll make an end of this,—you have been 
the curse of my life—I'll be the finisher of yours.” 

But the keeper shortly appeared to recover from the stunning 
effects of the fall, and, grappling at his throat, struggled violentiy. 

I thought he would once have changed places with him, but the 
poacher maintained his advantage and kept him down. After a 
while, gasping for breath, he gave up the attempt 

** Let me up, Nathan,” said he, “ I will let you go.” 


A laugh of derision was the answer, as after several tremendous 
blows, knocked into his face his adversary, while he held him down 
with one hand, thrust the other into a side pocket, and drew forth a 
large clasp-knife. When the prostrate man saw this, he screamed 
aloud and made another desperate attempt to dislodge him as he sat 
upon his chest, but without avail. 

“ Nathan—Nathan, don’t murder me,—have mercy !” 

“ What mercy had you on my son that you banished ?—eh, Judas, 
eh ?” 

“ Oh, Nathan! spare my life—mind when we were boys toge- 
ther !” 

‘‘ Ay, and do you mind when we were men together ?” 

“ Yes, Nathan, I have been your ruin, own it—but spare me in 
mercy—we are old men now—don’t take my life !” rer 

“If I don’t, may God take mine! Our’s has been a lifelong quar- 
rel, and only death can end it. Think on Alice Woodward now,—I 
would have made her an honest woman—you made her a ——.” 


Yes ! you may rob a man ofall his possessions, and in time he will 
forget and forgive ; but eome between him and her he loves, and he 
will pursue you to the grave. If one insult you, wound you, deprive 
you of your dearest friend, or your child even, your very first born, it 
is possible to pardon—to pray for him. But he has brought to ruin 
the woman your heart loves—her whom your fond youth idolized— 
who was the star of your hopes for this world and the next! Can 
you forgive ?—is itin man’s erring nature ? 

While the dialogue went on, they struggled much, the brawny 
poacher holding down his victim, partly by pressing his chest against 
his, and partly with his left-hand, which grasped his throat. The 
knife he held in his right, making attempts to open it with his teeth, 
but desisting at intervals to utter the sentence above related. At 
length he got the blade partly open, when the keeper, by a desperate 
wrench, catehing hold of his wrist, the spring went off, and witha 
loud snap the blade darted into his haft, making a hideous slanting 
gash in his under lip, half severing it from the lower jaw. yal 

The warm blood spouted over their hands and faces, a kind of 
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thin , vapour rising from it in the cold night-air, while the se- 
parated lip stood og tm his face, protruding and quivering horri- 
bly, like another tongue, and streaming with gore. He tossed his 
head spasmodically back, and uttered a wild snorting groan of intense 
agony. 

All this was shown me by the red, flickering, fliring light from the 
lantern, which was now beginning to die out. It was indeed a scene 
such as a man may be horrified with once ina lietime. I looked 
down in a paroxism of interest and wonder, curiosity and dread. I 
lost all consciousness of my own situation, and seemed to have be- 
come part ard parcel‘of the deadly strife below. I kept craning for- 
ward and stretching and twisting myself to get a complete view, when 
just as the poacher had, with both his hands, suecee!ed in opening | 
the knife, and with a savage yell was waving it in the air prior to | 
plunging it into the throat of his adversary, whose loud and despair- 
ing ery of “ Murder !? was that moment piercing my ears, a sma!l | 
branch, to which in leaning forward I had committed my whole | 
weight, snapped suddenly, and I was precipitated a height of ten fect | 
right down upon them, and we rolled over and over, extinguishing the | 
flame of the lantern in the cenfusion. ’ 

And now ensued a scatter, a regular panie seemed to have pos- | 
session of the combatants. As for myself, [ canavow I never wasin | 
such a mania of fear in my life. 
and flying likethe wind in different directions, Oae—the poacher 
probably—rushed crushing and tearing through the bushes, and was 
lost among the trees ; the other fled along the avenue ; whilst I, put- 


| 
In a moment we were on ourlegs, 
| 


ting trust in a pair of heels that had often saved my head, coursed | 


away out through the park, I knew not whither. 
I ran on and on, never looking behind till I was brought to a stand 
by a broad piece of water. I paused here, and stooping, bathed my 


hands and throbbing temples with the clear, cold clement—a proceed- | —not a sound is heard—it seems as if all was peace and tranquility 


ing by which I was mightily refreshed. 

There was nowa considerable degree of light, the moon shining 
freely out between the clouds, Looking round, I could see noliving 
creature, 
the distant rush of water? No; now it’s over! 
is—yes, the noise of a carriage—it is by Heaven! and I couldnow 


hear the sound of wheeis and horses’ feet gallopping over gravel. I | 
sprang forward again, and ran in the direction of the sound. But 
presently it became fainter and Jess distinct. Iam running from it! | 


—where is it? I stood to listen, and again the murmur rose on the 
air. Itis io this direction !—and I ran a little. 
wey! ty a 
pense in the lonely park! I could have sat down and cried in very 
bitterness. At length came a breath of wind, bearing loudly and dis- 
tinetly the sound. I ran against it with my utmost speed, and, in a 
minute or more, saw the moon shine on the bright yellow body of the 


chaise I had so strangely travelled by, and it appeared to be rapidly 


approaching me. A couple of minutes more, and I was seated se- 
earely in my former position on the hind axle, and we were out 
through the gate and careering along the road. 

It was not long, till fagged and exhausted, I fell into a broken and 
dreamy slumber, from which I was only awakened by the hard jolting 
and rattling of the wheels over a pavement of stone, and found we 
were travelling along the identical street that had bothered my brains 
five or six hours before. This street,’by the rapidly advancing light 
of the morning, [ was enabled to recognise, and leaving my seat I hur- 
ried home, tumbled into bed for an hour or so, and then posted off 
to morning lecture. 

The whole events of the night appcared like a wild and troubled 
dream, but there was palpable reality in the fact, that poor puss lay 
along stiff and cold, but not a bit the worse of that in one of the unfa- 
thomable pockets of my pea-jacket. Nor was it a mafter of scepti- 
cism that she served for a nice supper to a select few, to whom, over 
a tumbler of punch (‘ toddy,’ as other legends sing,) I took the liber- 
ty of relating the adventure. 

Bat not the least curious point was, that never to this day could I 
form the least idea as to where I was that night,—who were the par- 
ties to whose duello I had so singularly put a finis, or who was the 
gentleman on whose carriage I had enjoyed such an eventful ride. 

Whether the poacher and keeper ever met again to settle their dif- 
ference, I know not—I should like to know I confess. But there was 
one of my friends, a serious, sedate, sanctified sort of genius,—Old 
Father Isaacson we used to call him, who told me that nightI had 
merely been an instrument in the hand cf Providence for the preven- 
tion of a great crime, viz., nothing less than Murder ! 


I a 


* From Ainsworth’s Miscellany, 


THE SPIRIT OF LAKE PAVIN 
AND OUR LADY OF VASSIVIERE. 


BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 

Lake Pavin is the largest of the lakes of the Monts-Dores, and is 
situated on the summit of a mountain, having other mountains tow- 
ering above it to a great height. 

It is evidently the crater of an extinct volcano, about half filled 


~ 





with water of peculiar transpareney. This liquid mirror is framed 
by a sort of cornice of lava rocks, which have fallen from the sur- 
rounding heights. A line of these rocks runs from the edge, under 
the waves, for some distance, and then suddenly the blackness of 
the water tells of its profound depth. It is easy to distinguish, be- 
neath the clear surface, branches of trees waving, whose leaves are 
of immense size, and whose nature is different from those in the 
neighboring forests—huge blocks of stone and blackened beams of 
wood appear as if floating ina gulf beneath; and strange are the 
sights and sounds which may be witnessed on those mysterious 
banks of the most curious and beautiful lake of Auvergne. 

Iis horders are in some places raised more than three hundred feet 


| from the surface; in others, they are depressed gradually till the 


sides mect an opening, from whose narrow gorge the overflowing 


| water rushes over a stony bed, and forming numerous cascades, asit 


escapes to a plain below covered with thick verdure, subsides into a 
murmuring stream. 


The banks of the lake are here and there adorned with turf of vel. 


| vet sofiness which gently inclines to the edge: steep and rugged 
| rocks spring up immediately after; and opposite them, an amphithe- 


atre ef forest extends far and wide. When a gentle wind ruffles the 
face of this lake on which the bright sun is shining, a thousand little 
waves seem Suddenly to rise from the gulf in the centre, whose an. 


| gles sparkle and glitter like diamonds, and break on the shore over 
| rounded masses of volcanic substance, in flashes of light that sur- 


round the whole basin with rays. Nothing cau be more exquisite 
than the scene in a warm day of summer, when the rich blue of the 
sky is reflected in the waters, together with the lively green of the 
bending woods and the broad shadows of the frowning rocks piled 
along the banks. The profound stillness around adds to the charm 


| on the borders of this secluded mass of crystal, and that nature fear- 


1 listened—was that the wind ?—the soughing of trees, or | 
Harkagain! It | 


No, it’s the other | 
Oh, how torturing was the feeling of uacertainty and sus- | 


ed to disturb the majestic quietude. 

But it is not always so: fearful are the commotions within the 
breast of the beautiful lake, and deadly and dangerous is it beyond 
all that was ever known of ocean or of river. Not a boat dares to 
venture on its waters ; not a sail ever breaks the monotonous beaaty 
_ of its deceptive calmness ; for in the midst reigns a whirling and boil- 
| ing abyss, which would instantly swallow up thaimprudent mariner 
| who dared approach it. 

If any one is bold enough to cast a stone into the black gulf be- 
yond the clear borders, a hollow sound 1s heard, the waves rise higher 
and higher, and presently a tempest bursts forth of hideous violence : 
| rocks, mountains, waters, and skies are confounded in one frightful 
| commotion; shrieks, howlings, and roaring voices, tear the echoes, 

and the villagers below tremble; for they know that the Spirit of 
Lake Pavin has been insulted, and is taking his revenge. The ven- 
turous wretch who awakes this burst of wrath never returns to tell 
the tale, nor is his body ever found, but his end is conjectured with 
| tolerable ange 
‘The extinct voleano of Montchalme frowns above lake Pavin, and 
| opens its yawning mouth, from whence once issved flames and boil- 
| ing lava, and where now flourishes the juniper and numerous wild 

flowers of varied colours. 
| Descending from the mountain, may be traced the course which 
the ove:flowing lava took, and the commotion of the earth which 
bubbled up with internal heat, and left obelisks and mounds whose 
small craters seem to emulate the large one above them. ‘Aquatic 
plants float in the water which fills these hollows; and the golden 
lily looks up from her throne of large green leaves into the clear air, 
as if no violence of nature had ever existed where she now blooms. 
Below this, dangerous bogs extend in the direction of another lake, 
that of Montsineise, and in the midst of these is concealed the Creux 
de Soucy, a dark gulf of unknown depth, connected by some myste- 
| rious means with the distant lake of Pavin. 


Soon after passing the small town of Vassiviere, on a rising ground 
close under the mountain which leads to Lac Pavin, might formerly 
be seen a thatched cottage where lived two orphan sisters. One of 
them was many years older than the other, and stoed instead-of a 
mother to the young and pretty Elphege, who was the admiration of 
all the country between tee and les bains du Mont-Dore. 

The sisters had a little flax-field, which they cultivated with great 
care, and, as the situation was tolerably sheltered, it generally pro- 
duced very abundantly: the produce of this and the cheese made 
from the miik of their few goats, enabled them to live better than 
many of their neighbors. Marthe, the elder sister, was very plain, 
and had never had suitors: she was of a quiet, contented disposition, 

| and thought .“ little else than seeing her pretty Elphege well estab- 
lished. The latter had no want of lovers, and had never any occa- 
| sion to return alone across the mountain from Besse or Vassiviere 
when she took her goods to marke{; nor when she went to pay her 
devotions at the shrine of the Miraculous Virgin who, in spite of re- 
moval by human hands, chose to remain half the year in her chapel 
at Vassiviere, and the other half at the larger town. Blaise, the 
young shepherd, who fed his flock very near the cottage, was gene- 
rally her attendant on these occasions, though that honor was dis- 
puted by many. He was a handsome, strongly built, and active 
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th, amiable and obliging, and very much in love, but very timid, 
particularly in the presence of Elphege, who delighted to torment 
and agitate him, for she had not been slow to observe the impression 
her beauty had made on his susceptible heart. 

It must be confessed that the fair damsel was fond of admiration, 
had some ambition, and thought herself superior to most of the neigh- 
bors round, both male and female. She could not help looking on 
Blaise with an eye of favor, and her heart inclined very much his 
way, but she determined not to yicld without giving him plenty of 
trouble. 

Elphege wént one day to market at Besse, and while she was 
standing in the market-place was accosted by a young man of very 

cable appearance, who: began to bargain with her for her cheeses. 

e offered her so hberal a price that they were soon agreed, and ac. 
companied his words with so many admiring looks, that she was 
quite struck and'confused. He soon left the spot; and she inquired 
of her neighbors who he was, but found he was an entire stranger, 
who had never been seen before that morning. She asked Blaise, 
who was near, if he knew him, who replied with rather a contemptu. 


ous air, that he did not, nor had any wish to do so. That day, 


Blaise did not offer to accompany Elphege home, but yielded his post 
to several who were ready to take advantage of his negligence. The 
fair coquette did not pass this slight unnoticed, and began in her 
own mind to compare the superior manner of the stranger with that 
of her careless and sulky lover. 

She mused a good deal on this adventure, and the more she 
thought of it, the more she wished to know who the stranger could 
be. She had heard that it was possible to know the future, by con- 
sulting an oracle at the Creux de Soucy ; but the curé of Vassiviére 
had forbidden any visits to that spot for such a puapose, and she 
feared te disobey his commands. 

She was one day standing in the midst of the blue flowers of her 
pretty little flax-field, and seen * over these things, when an old 
woman, who mounted the hill with difficulty, from her infirmities, 
approached her gate and asked alms. Elphége, who was very 
charitable, relieved her; upon which the old woman exclaimed— 
“ May you have as handsome a husband as the Creux de Soucy can 

ive!” 

She was startled at these words, and asked the old woman their 
meaning. — 

“Oh!” said she, “I only meant that it is lueky to try your for- 
tune there: most 6f the yoang girls who consult the oracle get a good 
match.” 

Elphége could not rest from that moment, and at last determined 
to goto the Creux and learn her fate. She took with her a small 
bundle of flax as an offering to the Spirit who was supposed to pre- 
side over the spot; and on arriving at the abyss, she knelt down, and 
whispered the question usually put, which was an inquiry as to who 
should be her future husband : she could not, in spite of herself, help 
thinking of Blaise, as she threw the flax into the dark gulf which 
yawned at her feet, but the image of the stranger of the market oc. 
curred to her at the same time. 

A hollow sound was returned from the Creux, as the flax, attached 
to a stone, plashed in the water, deep below the mouth of the cavern, 
and works were sent forth to this effect :— 

“Go to Lake Pavin, and know.” 

She shuddered as she listened ; and, rising from her knees, turned 
tolcave the place. In trembling haste, she emerged from the gloomy 
hollow where the cavern was situated, and had scarcely dune so, 
when, looking up, she beheld Blaise in her path. 

She caliited deeply, as he addressed her with more boldness than 
was usual with him. ‘ Elphége,” said he, “is it necessary for you 
to ask at the Creux your fate, when your own will could fix it at 
once? Why do you go there, when our curé has forbidden it? It 
will bring ill-luck.” 

“ I require no advice,” answered she, pettishly, as she hurried past 
him, and went on her way to her cottage. He looked after her, re. 
proachfully ; and as she entered the flax-field, she observed that he 
was returning towards Vassiviere, and did not attempt to follow her. 


“ This,” said he, “‘ belongs to you; the waters of the lake have 
thrown it on the shore, and I was so lucky as to have found it.” 

He said much more after this, and seating himself by her side, told 
her that he had Jong admired her, and sought an apportunity of ad. 
dressing her; he said that he was rich, and had it in his power to 


| make her fortune ; that his home was on the other side of the moun- 
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“ Sister,” said she, “ the afternoon is so fine that I will lead the 


goats to browse by the great lake.” 

‘As her sister never contradicted her wishes, she made no difficul. 
ties; ard Elphege took her distaff and spindle, and driving her goats 
before her, went up the mountain. 


She seated herself on a block of stone beside the clear water, on 
which the sun shone brightly, and fixed her eyes on the centre of the 
lake, above the gulf; for there, it was said, whatever was thrown 
into the Creux de Soucy would reappear, if fate was propitious, and 
the Spirit was satisfied. 

Presently, she observed a great commotion, and the waves, spark- 
ling and foaming, threw up somethiog which she recognised as her 
bundle of flax. At this moment, one of her goats uttered a cry 
which made her turn her head, and she saw, advancing towards her, 
from behind a ledge of rocks, ayoung man, whom she was not long 
in recollecting as the stranger of Besse. He approached with smiles 
and a bright cou tenance, and, to her surprise, presented her with a 
bundle of flax. 








tains, where he had a large farm, and if she would consent to be his, 
he would endow her with riches, and make her the greatest person 
in the country. 

Finding that she hesitated, he told her that he would give her 
three days to consider his offer, and begged she would meet him by 
the lake at the end of that time, and give him her answer. He then 
rese, and almost before Elphege had time to look round her, he had 
disappeared behind the ledge of the rocks from whence she first saw 
him. 

When she turned to call her goats, she found they were nv longer 
to be seen, and none of them answered, as they were used to do.— 
She hunied down the mountain, and there, in the flax-field, she saw 
her sister Marthe looking anxiously towards the way she should ar- 


rive. 

**Oh! Elphege,” said she, “ something strange has happened ; 
the goats came running down the mountain but now in such terror, 
crying and séared as if they had seen a spirit, Blaise was so fright- 
ened, that he has gone in search of you—I am glad you are re. 
turned.” 

Three days were gone, and Elphege drove her goats once more to- 
wards the lake, but they had mounted but a little way when they 
seemed scized with a panic, and, refusing to obey her, ran into the 
woods in all directions. 

She continued her way to the lake, and there she beheld, sitting on 
a block of stone, the stranger. 

Their interview was long and animated; his expressions of love 
were ardent, and he was so handsome, so fascinating, that Elphege 
felt it imposible to resist his proposals, and consented to give him 
her hand.—*t Since you love me,” said he, * you will not refuse a 
confidence which I Seve aright to claim. Go with me instantly, 
and let us be married at the church of Vassiviere, where the priest is 
now waiting for us; we will then return to your sister, and surprise 
her by our news, and we shall thus prevent the comments of your 
envious neighbors.” 

Elphege did not approve of this arrangement, but her handsome 
lover argued away her objections —“*I have a boat,” he said, “ be- 
hind the rocks, which will carry us over the lake like lightning. I 
know of a short path down the mountain, and we shall reach Vassi- 
viere before your absence is even observed.” 

“*How! a boat!”’ said Elphege—* do you not know that no boat 
ever ventured on this lake ? The evil spirits swallow up all who dare 
to embark on these waters.” 

The stranger smiled.—* I know the lake well,” he replied, “and 
assure you nothing can be safer.” 

On this he clapped his hands, and Elphege saw with amazement, 
darting from behind the shelter of a pile of rocks, a small boat, which 
shone like mother of pearl as it came bounding towards them, with- 
out rower or guide, and stopped close at their feet. 

“I dare not go,” said Elphege, shrinking back ;—* there is en- 
chantment in this.” 

* It is a surprise I had arranged for you, dearest,” answered the 
stranger, as he seized her hand; and suddenly clasping her in his 
arms, leaped with her into the fragile bark. 


At that instant a shout was heard, and Elphege beheld Blaise hur- 
rying towards the bank of the lake.—“* Hold, Elphege,” he cried; 
“you are in the power of the Spirit of Lake Pavin !—recommend 
yourself to the Blessed Virgin !” 


Elphege shrieked, and struggled in the arms of the stranger, whose 
eyes, she obgerved with terror, become like two coals of fire ; a fiend. 
ish laugh was on his lips as he called aloud—* You are mine, by the 
spell of the Creux de Soucy!” 

The boat flew along with co tes ers middle of the lake was 
now nearly gained, and in another moment they would have entered 
the dark water above the gulf. 

“Oh, save me—blessed Lady of Vassiviere!” cried Elphege, in 
agony—* save my soul from the Evil One, Mother of Mercy !” 

Blaise knelt on the shore, meantime, his hands clasped, and his 
eyes riveted on the boat. He prayed fervently to our Lady of Vas. 
Siviere, and he heard the prayer of his beloved across the water. 


At this instant a loud burst of thunder shook the mountains— 
lightning darted forth, as 1f from every fissure in the rocks—the wa. 
ters rose in huge billows, and thick clouds entirely covered the whole 
face of the lake. 


Blaise heard a loud shriek and a plash in the waters—the mist 
cleared away, and he beheld lying at his feet on the shore the lifeless 
body of Elphege. ‘The boat and the stranger had disappeared, and 
no trace was left of cither. He bore the body in his arms to the cet- 
tage. Ina few days it was buried in the chape! of Vassiviere, and 
many were the prayers said for the soul of the unfortunate girl who 
had fallen a victim to the arts of the Spirit of Lake Pavin. 








